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With this Number of Harvgr’s Weekry is pub- 
d a SvuvviemEnt, containing a HaLr-Suket 


WAR MAP OF FRANCE, 


on which are shown the chief Cities and Towns, with 
their Railway and other Communications, Rivers, ete. ; 
together with @ statement of the Military and Naval Re- 
sources of France, and a Table of the Principal Bvents 
of the War. 

te The Splendid Excut-Pacr SurrLeMents com- 

need in the last Number of this Paper will be contin- 
in every issue of the Werx iy for the present, thus 
tking it not only the Best and Hanpsomest, but the 
Cneaprest Illustrated Paper in the World. The price 
remain the same-—Four Dollars per Year; Single 
Copies Ten Centa, 

37 Persons desiring to Renew their Subscription to 
this Paper will much oblige the Publishers by sending in 
their names as early as convenient BEFORE THE Expira- 
TION OF THEIR PRESENT Supscrretion. This will obviate 
the delay attendant upon re-entering names and mailing 
back Numbers. 





GOOD SENSE IN POLITICS. 
VHERE is a remark constantly made by those 
| who were not really opposed to the rebell- 
ion, and which is much too often echoed by those 
who supported the government with all their 
hearts, that the old issues are settled. Weare 
exhorted to believe that there is no possible re- 
lation between yesterday and to-day, and that 
those who half a dozen years ago were either 
forcibly attempting the overthrow of the goy- 
ernment or quietly conniving at it may be now 
safely trusted with its control, There is no 
profounder error, nor one which the country 
will more bitterly rue if it should become 
more general., The old issues are not settled, 
simply because the old spirit survives. The 
action of Governor WaLkpr, of Virginia, in re- 
gard to the President's Thanksgiving proclama- 
tion, and the Ku-Klux demonstrations in Ken- 
tucky, show decisively, if any proof were need- 
ed, that just in the degree that the Democratic 
party in the Northern States apparently gains, 
the ugly spirit at the South makes itself felt. 
iat it would attempt the restoration of slavery 
need not be supposed, but that it would be as 
mischievous as it could be can not be doubted, 
It would keep the country in perpetual agita- 
tion. It would abuse the colored population in 
every practicable way. It would threaten and 
swagger in the old manner; and the country 
would most seriously deplore having treated the 

situation theoretically and not practically. 
There is one thing, and one thing only, which 
is the sure guarantee of that national confidence 
which is now imperatively necessary, and that 
is the constant conviction upon the part of all 
disaffection that the country fully understands 
what it did in the war, and means to secure it 
to the utmost. To insist that the old issues are 
settled, that the rebellion was suppressed five 
years ago, that slavery is abolished, and the re- 
construction acts are law, and that, therefore, 
it is wise to elect Jerrerson Davis to the Sen- 
ate, or to take Toomns into the cabinet, or to 
turn over the country to e Copperhead admin- 
istration, because some of its members hold cer- 
tain opinions upon certain other subjects, is to 
tritle with the very gravest peril. Those Re- 
publicans, therefore, who, upon a theory that 
revenue reform is the most vital and paramount 
of all issues, ¥ ould willingly bring in the Dem- 
ocratic party under cover of voting for Demo- 
cratic free-traders against Republican protec- 
tionists, assume a very heavy responsibility. 
Suppose a representative denies the validity of 
the amendments, shares the Democratic hostil- 
ity to the negro and hatred of the Southern 


Union men, and winks at the revival of the old 
Southern spirit of jealousy of the Union, and of 
the principles and tendency of the Republican 


party, how is he less desirable or dangerous be- 
cause he may be a free-trader ? 

It is not a great many years since 1868, when 
General GRANT was elected. We trust that 


revenue reformers, who are also Republicans, 
have not forgotten the scenes and speeches in 
the Tammany nominating conventions, and 
throughout the Southern States during the cam- 
paign. In prospect of the possible success of 


the Democratic party, which they had again 
proved. their power to control before thev had 
washed off the blood of the war, the Southern 
leaders showed precisely what they were and 
what they meant, It was the perception of 


that fact which so stirred the country, and so | 


triumphantly elected General Grant. The 
election drove those leaders into their lair. 
The spirit of disturbance withdrew into silence. 
But it is not extinct. ‘The least favorable sign 
shows it to be just as much alive as ever: and 
when the next Presidential contest begins those 


leaders will appear with the same battle-cry. | 
And if the Republicans have permitted them- | 


se Ives to separate, under the delusion that old 
issues are settled, they will very probably find 
that the old issues will settle them. . 
Amidst all the criticism and dissatisfaction 
which there must always be in all parties, there 
is one thing to be borne steadily in mind, and 
that is, that the political alternative is very 
simple. If the Republicans lose power, the 
Democrats will take it, and what the Demo- 
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cratic party is every man knows. ‘The man or 
the paper, therefore, that believes, notwith- 
standing the mistakes which the Republican 
party may have made, that its ascendency is 
desirable for the general welfare, will so criti- 
cise as not to destroy the party. If a man, 
however, thinks it so rotten and reactionary as 
to promise nothing better than the Democracy, 
he will naturally regard its overthrow with com- 
placent indifference. If, on the other hand, 
he distrusts a party which has so defied human 
nature and the national conscience and common 
sense, and in spirit and leadership remains un- 
changed, he will be very careful that no word 
or act of his connives at so immeasurable a mis- 
fortune as a renewed Democratic control of the 
government. Such a man will understand that 
a friendly tone in censuring a mistake is more 
serviceable to the cause he has at heart than 
the most satirical jeer. 

If there were no political necessities, if the 
most radical differences were settled by the 
passage of a law, if diverging tendencies were 
harmonized because one for a time overbears 
the other, if there were but one simple, single 
question before the country, the duty of every 
good citizen would be equally simple. But in 
practical politics a man is morally bound to do 
the best that he can, not by relaxing his ideal, 
not by muzzling his mouth, but by remember- 
ing that he must decide upon a survey of the 
whole field, and choosing that which upon all 
the probabilities promises most for the highest 
general welfare. To mount a hobby and ride 
furiously out of the line may gratify a very sin- 
cere conviction, but it will only tend to give the 
victory to the enemy. It is fine, like the charge 
at Balaklava, but it is not war. 


LOUIS BLANC AND THE WAR. 


Louis Bianc has published an extraordina- 
ry address to the defenders of Paris, congratu- 
lating them upon the failure of the armistice. 
He says that the Frenc: ought not to make 
peace with an enemy upon the soil of France. 
But surely misfortune is not dishonor. It is 
curious that Louis BLanc does not see that the 
folly of prolonging a war which is destroying the 
country is criminal, Without reminding him 
that the French began the war in the most 
wanton and cruel way, and assuming even that 
they are now bravely fighting in the noblest of 
causes, when they are hopelessly overpowered 
what can brave men do but yield? Imf they are 
forced to terms which seem to them hard and 
unjust, they will submit only to try again their 
fortune in the field. _ But when the armies are 
defeated, and Paris is starved into surrender, 
and then peace is made upon the best attaina- 
ble terms, the world would not feel that France 
had been dishonored by a submission which she 
had vainly sought to avert. Honor does not 
demand the slaughter of a people and the total 
ruin of a country. That is the sheerest bra- 
vado. It is not the part of a sincere, but of a 
melodramatic patriotism. 

But Louis Briane goes further. He says 
that there need be no regret that the Assembly 
was not summoned; that France has a repub+ 
lican government, which is best for her; that 
the Assembly would be probably accessible to 
monarchical influences, and that its decisions 
would produce new commotions. Louis BLanc 
says that France has a republican government, 
but is not republican, He, an extreme re- 
publican, declares that it is better in this peril- 
ous crisis that the people should not be consult- 
ed, and in the very hour which tries the qual- 
ity of a republic proclaims that the republican 
principle can not be trusted. His address 
merely confirms the suspicion that the Commit- 
tee of Defense refused the armistice because it 
feared that the people would decide against it. 
Will M. Louis Bane explain how a republican 
government is best for a country which is not 
republican? Can he comprehend the disastrous 
effect upon the prospects of a republic in France 





| of his saying, what every despot always urges as 


a reason for dissolving a free parliament, that 
its discussions and decisions would produce new 
commotions? Even Guizot, whom M. Louis 
Bianc would not accept as a model, would 
hardly have said any thing so essentially reac- 
tionary, 

If in the dire extremity in which France is 
now plunged in consequence of a personal des- 
potic rule, and under the influence of an au- 
thority calling itself republican, and conduct- 
ing the national defense, the country should 
elect an assembly which ‘would be accessible 
to monarchical influence,” upon what republic- 
an principles can Louis Brane declare that 
republican rule is the best for France? His 





address justifies the coup d'état of the Commit- 
tee of Defense by the same vague assumption 
which justified the coup d'état of Louis Naro- 
LEON. But Louis NaroLgon was more con- 
fident of the people than Louis Bianc. He 

did not believe that they would be accessible 
| to republican influences, and he appealed to 
the ballot. Louis Banc, one of the most 
radical leaders of '48, evidently despairs of the 
republic. But what, then, is his duty? What 
is the duty of every honorable Frenchman ? 
Certainly it is not to maintain an authority 
which has not the popular confidence. If Lours 
| Buanc thinks that a self-appointed committee 











is the best government for the country, with- 
out regard to the preference of the people, let 
him sustain that; but let him not call himself 
a republican, 

This address is but another illustration of 
the actual situation. in France, of that utter 
want of confidence in any body or any thing 
which explains the deplorable spectacle of a 
great nation crumbling to destruction. It is 
hard to see what advantage the country could 
gain even from a great victory. Nobody in 
France seems to comprehend the situation, or 
nobody dares to describe it, and invite the 
country to acquiesce. The horrible suffering 
and slaughter continue. Every day multi- 
plies the misery. The voice of reason is si- 
lent. No peace, cries Louis Bianc, while the 
enemy is on our soil! It is one of the saddest 
events in history. The Government of a great 
nation wickedly begins a war. The nation 
supports it. The fortune of war turns against 
the aggressor. The nation by acquiescence 
repudiates the Government only to carry on the 
war more stringently. Still fortune is against 
it. The war which it began pinches it more 
and more sorely, and it will hear of nothing 
but that honor requires it to fight on and expel 
the invader. If the war were a struggle of 
France against oppression, every honorable 
heart in the world would gladly see the strug- 
gle prolonged, knowing that the horrors of war 
are not worse than those of tyranny. But it is 
not sucha war. It is wanton and causeless. 
“It is necessary,” says Louis Banc, “to do 
something to raise France in the estimation of 
the world.” But what can so raise it as the 
heroic resolution to end the war which Louis 
Napo.eon selfishly began ? 


REPUBLICAN CRITICISM OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION. 


Tue free Republican criticisms of the Ad- 
ministration have had one signal effect. They 
have demonstrated the hearty hold of the Ad- 
ministration upon the public mind, Not one 
of those critics, except the Chicago Tribune, is 
disposed to look for reform beyond the Repub- 
lican organization, and none of them expect it 
of the Democratic party. There are always 
orators and writers enough to glorify the situa- 
tion, and we are, therefore, very much obliged 
to those other observers who show us what re- 
mains to be done. There are two kinds of 
travelers: those who prefer to sit around the 
camp-fire, and to tell the brave story of the 
journey; and those who look to see how the 
camp may be made more secure, and where to- 
morrow’s path must be. Both dispositions are 
equally observable in public affairs; and no- 
body should be more heartily welcomed by a 
party than the critic, and even the grumbler. 
The old king had a skull laid beside his plate at 
the banquet, Ifthe old Democratic party had 
encouraged criticism instead of servility, it would 
have been much wiser, and of a much longer 
life. It is a great mistake to try to imitate the 
Democratic method in the Republican organiza- 
tion. There are a thousand reasons why it could 
not be done. There is one all-sufficient reason 
why it should not be done. It would destroy the 
party. 

Since the election, which has shown, despite 
every degree of jealousy, discontent, and seri- 
ous difference, that the Republican ascendency is 
virtually unshaken, two things become clearer. 
First, a general feeling that the President will 
be renominated by the party ; and second, that 
harmony upon every essential point is not im- 
practicable, Entire harmony there can not, of 
course, be. We, for instance, who advocate a 
civil service reform do not expect that Congress 
will at once pass a law which will wholly satisfy 
all our wishes. But we do expect ‘to see the 
sentiment of the party more and more definite- 
ly declared for that reform, and we certainly do 
not expect it from any other possible party. So 
the protectionists and the free-traders, or reve- 
nue reformers, will not expect to have all their 
views embodied in the policy of the party; but 
each may justly expect a concession from the 
other. The World says that free trade is a 
motto nailed to the Democratic mast, and that 
the party will go into the campaign of 1872 
with that cry. We can not, of course, regard 
the World as the best authority for the Demo- 
cratic policy ; but any party which, in the pres- 
ent condition of the country, declares for free 
trade und direct taxation will not elect a Presi- 
dent in 1872. Undoubtedly the Democratic 
party will put into its next Presidential plat- 
form some fine phrases about free trade. But 
its orators upon the Pennsylvania stump, for in- 
stance, will not enlarge upon that plank. 

We expect that the course of the Adminis- 
tration and of Congress during the winter will 
tend to a rapid union of all Republican differ- 
ences. We have a right to believe that the 
months since the adjournment will have shown 
Congress that the country wishes, first of all, 
peace at home and abroad; then financial re- 
lief; and, as a security of that and of the gen- 
eral honesty and economy of administration, a 


weakening of the system of patronage which | 


now holds and abuses the civil service. In the 
State of New York there is, and has been for 
some time, a deplorable difference in the Re- 
publican party. It is in every way humiliating 
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and harmful. But it can not be healed until 
its Cause is removed. And that cause is not a 
person but a system. It is patronage which js 
responsible for the discord of the party. If the 
Senators and Representatives of New York 
could truly say with Mr. Munpexxa that they 
had not the slightest personal influence in the 
appointment of the least officer in the civil serv- 
ice, and the same were true of the local and 
State Representatives, the party would be en- 
tirely harmonious ; and we might say of any of 
our various departments as Mr. MunDELLA said 
of the Post-office in England, that it was the 
most efficient and economical institution in the 
country. The New York difference can be re- 
conciled if Congress will thus lead the way. 

Financial relief can be, and we have no doubt 
will be, found in a policy of reducing internal 
taxation to a few luxuries, and in adjusting the 
tariff to a revenue standard, while the burden 
of the debt is removed from this generation. 
That this is the settled wish of the country there 
can be no doubt. Nor is there any question 
that a tranquil and efficient session devoted to 
easing the public burdens, rather than to Bun- 
combe eloquence, would be most advantageous 
to the party. The difficulty with the last ses- 
sion was that Congress seemed to have no per- 
ception of the national wishes, and went feeling 
and talking along in a rather resultless way. 
It can no longer say that it does not know what 
the country wishes. Plainly it wishes Repub- 
lican ascendency, with economical and efficient 
administration. It expects a tariff, and it also 
expects the abolition of the income tax and the 
reduction of other taxation to a very consider- 
able amount. There are entire confidence and 
the most general industrial activity throughout 
the country, and we hope that the party leaders 
will speak plainly, not fearing to recommend 
positive measures of reform, and trusting to the 
general intelligence of the people. 

The criticism of which we have spoken has 
been of undoubted service. Yet the President 
would do the country and the criticising Repub- 
lican press injustice if he supposed that it pro- 
ceeded from serious distrust of him. It is long 
since there has been so pure an Administration 
as that of General GRANT, or one more sincerely 
and unostentatiously devoted to the public wel- 
fare. 


THE GOSSIP BISMARCK. 


Tr all that we read in the newspapers be 
true, Count Bismarck is a gentleman who has 
been extremely overrated. He thas been al- 
ways represented as the astutest of statesmen ; 
and in the very crisis of a great war, while he 
and the King are upon the enemy’s territory, 
and under the walls of his capital, it might be 
supposed that a great statesman would hold his 
tongue. Possibly a great statesman would ; 
but it seems that Count Bismarcx dribbles 
talk about his relations with the King, and his 
dissatisfaction with the course of events, and 
his general disappointment, and the great ob- 
jects of his olicy, knowing that he is “ inter- 
viewed” for the purpose of publication. How 
was such a gossip ever able to do what he has 
done in Germany? It is shameful in him to 
betray the discord in the German councils to 
an unsympathizing world. It is disgraceful 
that he should tell. us that his advice has been 
disregarded, and that nothing is done as he 
wishes it to be done. That he does tell us 
can not be doubted, for it is printed in a news- 
paper that ‘‘a correspondent”—and sinee the 
days of the “reliable contraband,” who doubts 
“a correspondent ?”—has conversed with Count 
Bismarck, and gives us “almost the exact 
words used” by him. 

The report is to be received with the more 
attention that it comes through the same chan- 
nel which gave us all the details of Marshal 
Bazaine’s celebrated triumphal escape from 
Metz, and other wonderful events of the war, 
especially the panic at Versailles, and the roy al 
trunks hastily packed for flight by night. We 
have not yet been informed whether the panic 
has subsided at the German head-quarters, or 
whether the King of Prussia still sleeps in his 
helmet, with his traveling-bag in his hand. 
And if “‘a correspondent” did see Count Bis- 
mack, and if he did talk to him, and if Brs- 
MARCK did answer him, is there, we should like 
to know, the least reason for supposing that the 
guileless statesman ever chaffed a fellow-being, 
or blew him up with wind like an India-rubber 
cushion with a self-moving valve which shut in 
the valuable breath until it could be squeezed 
out in a faint wheeze over an admiring public 
beyond the sea? — 

‘Since the prolonged and elaborate details of 
escapes that were never made, of battles that 
were never fought, of GorTscHAaKOFF'S note be- 
fore it was delivered, and of a hundred events 
that never occurred, there is a delightful air of 
utter romance over all the European news that 
comes through certain channels. The “ enter- 
prise” of correspondents should be better ad- 
vised. Inasmuch as kings and their counsel- 
ors do not tell all their secrets fo strangers, and 
as every body knows it and laughs—we are sorry 
to say it—at the solemn reports of such tattle, 
why should not enterprise address itself in more 
promising directions? We have recently had 
the most confidential communications upon our 
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own public affairs from Mr. SuMNER’S trunks, 
and we are sure that Count BismMarck’s boots 
would be very willing to give a pleasing turn to 
an interviewer. Or “ enterprise” might lay an 
ambush for his valet—the next friend, in a cer- 
tain sense, of the statesman. The public 
would believe much more readily that they 
were reading ‘‘almost the exact words” of 
Bismarck’s body-servant than of Bismarck 
himself. 

Ir is a pity if money is paid for sending such 
stories over the ocean, because a much better 
article of news, as the dealers say, could be 
made to order upon this side of the Atlantic. 
Yankees are equal to the most desperate guess- 
ing, and will give odds to any European. But 
we have forgotten the most exquisite stroke in 
the Bismarck business. It was that the organ 
of the correspondent who brought the proud 
premier to confession commiserates another 
correspondent that, by an abortive effort to 
force himself upon a club of gentlemen, he has 
lost the opportunity of publishing their conver- 


sation. 


SELF-RESPECT OF THE PRESS. 


Tue newspaper press, however powerful, will 
never have its rightful influence so long as it is 
not respected by its own members. The grow- 
ing disposition to identify articles with their 
supposed writers, and to measure the force of 
an argument by a feeling toward the person 
who urges it, is fatal to the best power of the 
press. The advantage of the anonymous ar- 
ticle is that it is judged wholly by its merits, 
and not by the reputation of its anthor. Every 
word is undoubtedly stronger, as EMERSON says, 
when it has a man behind it. But he is not 
speaking of arguments addressed solely to the 
reason, in which all personality is impertinent 
and prejudicial. A man may be of notoriously 
poor judgment, yet his views of any particular 
subject may be sound, and his reasons in a cer- 
tain case unanswerable. It would be a great 
injustice to the truth in such a case to turn his 
argument by a gibe at himself. And certainly 
newspaper writers themselves ought to guard 
the advantages of ‘their position, as society is 
interested in insisting that, so far as practica- 
ble, public questions shall be considered upon 
their merits. This is generally impracticable. 
But the anonymous newspaper makes it feasible. 

The identification of a great paper with a 
single person injures the press at large by mak- 
ing it appear to be a mere speaking trumpet in 
the hand of a man who may be of no character 
or weight. But the fact is, that a great paper 
is really the work of many men, each contrib- 
uting a special talent. Indeed, the most con- 
spicuous of daily papers hitherto, the London 
Times, is the result of the labors of the most 
accomplished men in the kingdom upon various 
subjects, marshaled under the editor, who does 
not write. Our owm system is different. The 
responsible editor is very often the writer of the 
more important articles in the journal. But he 
is entitled to the courtesy of the anonymous 
form, unless he chooses to relinquish it, and it 
is a curious want of a high esprit de corps which 
deprives him of it. The public, of course, re- 
gard the exposure of the personality of one 
newspaper writer by another as a surrender of 
the argument by the last. I you feel that you 
can show a man’s argument to be weak, you 
will certainly not accuse him personally of be- 
ing a coxcomb, because coxcombry is not in 
discussion, and becanse, even if he be a cox- 
comb, his argument may be sound. 

So to desert the argument, to sneer at an op- 
ponent as a foreigner, is to condemn your own 
side, We have seen a journal taunted in its 
discussion of public questions in this country 
upon the ground that its editor was an English- 
man, What had that to do with the subject 
under debate? It did not fo'low that the arti- 
cles were written by the editor; and if they 
were, it certainly was not to be assumed that 
they were unintelligent because of the nativity 
of the writer. The best political survey of 
this country was made by a Frenchman; and 
it would not be easy to find a fuller and more 
truthful statement of the political and social 
situation which ended in the war than “The 
Slave Power” of the English Professor CarrvEs. 
I'he character and power of the press are in 
the hands of ‘‘ newspaper men.” If they can 
not see that they hurt the system of which they 
are parts when they personally sneer at snp- 
posed writers, or when they insist upon treat- 
ing the views of a journal as those of an indi- 
vidual, the American press must yet wait for 
its more honorable development. Little Ped- 
lington, according to its guide-book, was the 
most remarkable place in its own or any other 
country ; bat somehow the little Pedlingtoni- 
ans were always ridiculous, 


=e 


AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 
_ We are told by those who were present that 
General Burier’s speech in Boston was re- 
ceived in expressive silence, except from a part 
of the hall where there was evidently a group 
of his supporters. It has certainly failed to 
have the least effect upon the country, and it 
shows how little hold the General has of the 
popular heart. This is all the more striking 
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because the feeling of hostility toward England 
is too deep and extended to be disregarded. 
There are thousands of intelligent men—much 
too intelligent for such dispositions—who eager- 
ly watched the Russian question from the first, 
with a hope that England might be involved in 
war, and that we could seize an opportunity 
of revenge for our Alabama and other losses 
during the rebellion. But just as surely as ev- 
ery gun of the Alabama was trained upon En- 
glish liberty and civilization, just so surely 
would the spirit of which we speak react upon 
America, A nation can not indulge evil pas- 
sions with more impunity than an individual ; 
and political morality is as essential to the peace 
of nations as personal morality to that of do- 
mestic society. 

The intelligent Englishman who comes to 
this country and acquaints himself with public 
feeling is surprised to find, with all the person- 
al kindness shown him, a deep sense of injury. 
And the party in England which most dreads a 
war policy must ask itself with some uneasi- 
ness whether England has a friend. A more 
terrible and humiliating question no nation 
could ask itself. Nor is it sentimental mere- 
lv. The sympathy which universally saluted 
Germany at the beginning of the present war 
has been a most significant moral support of 
the German arms. Could England, under any 
circumstances which might compel her to war, 
expect hearty sympathy from public sentiment 
in any country? And if not, what is the rea- 
son? Is it not that her attitude toward the 
whole world has been too much what that of 
English captains upon their quarter-decks used 
to be toward the sailors upon other ships—the 
attitude of the despotic mistress of the seas ? 
Yet this position has been officially given to 
England—for, of course, its root is in the na- 
ture of the race to which we belong—by the 
spirit which has been and is now steadily op- 
posed by the real liberals in England. And 
all who sincerely desire the advance of civili- 
zation, which depends upon international good 
sense and honorable understanding, will bear 
steadily in mind the fact that there are two 
spirits in England, as here, contesting the mas- 
tery. 

The better spirit constantly advances; and 
what has any thing which is truly American to 
gain by the overthrow of England? Beneath 
all jealousies and hatreds there is the control- 
ling consciousness that we are essentially the 
samé race—in the same line of civilization, with 
the same great civil traditions and institutions, 
the right and the left hand of constitutional 
liberty—to-day ; and under the inspiration of 
our maintenance and purification of the Union, 
the better England, which believed and trusted 
us, and which held the hand of British Toryism 
and commercial greed throughout our war, is 
in power. The sympathy between the coun- 
tries ought now to be closer than ever. An 
American can do nothing so unpatriotic and 
so unmanly as to join in an unreasoning and 
reckless cry against England. Of course we 
believe this to be the favorable moment for the 
formal settlement of our difficulties ; and they 
would begin under the most promising auspices 
if England would propose the settlement. No- 
thing helps a government more than magna- 
nimity. That is conceded in many points, as in 
the treatment of political offenders, but it is 
equally true of its whole action. Both coun- 
tries want a peaceful feeling as well as the 
form of peace, 


NOTES. 

Tue popular lecture system has now become 
so extended in the country that the Lyceum Bu- 
reau is found to be essential. It is an institution 
which saves a great deal of labor both to the 
speaker and to the Lyceum Committee. The 
lecturer puts himself into the hands of the Bureau 
for a certain time, naming his conditions, and 
all the correspondence is managed, without fur- 
ther trouble to him, by an authority which is fa- 
miliar with distances, routes, and all necessary de- 
tails. It is a system which, like every thing 
else, can be abused, but its uses are very evi- 
dent. The chief of these bureaus hitherto have 
been Mr. Repratu's in Boston, and the American 
Literary Bureau in New York. But Mr. O. 
Sackett, of Kansas City, Missouri, has estab- 
lished the Western Lyceum Bureau, and has 
many very popular names upon his list. The 
advantages of such a bureau to any lecturer who 
proposes a Western tour are obvious. 





A coRRESPONDENT in Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri, assures us that it is a mistake to suppose 
that ‘* revenue reform” was the occasion of the 
split in the Republican party. The Convention 
of September 2 divided upon the question of en- 
franchising the late rebels. Many Republicans 
favored universal suffrage upon principle, and 
most of the Democrats from interest; and they 
united in support of Mr. Brown. That gentle- 
man is a disciple of Mr. Benron’s upon the 
tariff question ; but in the estimation of our cor- 
respondent not ten thousand of the hundred thou- 
sand who voted for him were influenced by sym- 
pathy with his views upon the tariff. Thus in 
the fifth Congressional district, while Mr. Brown 
received more then two thousand majority, Mr. 
Burpett, a protectionist, was returned to Con- 
gress. Our correspondent is familiar with the 
situation, and his statement is undoubtedly cor- 





rect. But the result of the election, as inter- 





preted by Mr. Brown in his serenade speech, is 
the restoration of Democratic ascendency. We 
shall, however, be very glad to find that we are 
mistaken. 

Te 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Caprarn C. F. Hatt, the celebrated Arctic trav- 
eler, who, as is well known, received a grant from 
Congress at the last session of fifty thousand dol- 
lars for polar exploration, is now engaged in ex 
amining several screw propellers, with the view 
of selecting one for use in his forthcoming ex- 
pedition. ‘His choice seems likely to fall upon 
@ vessel belonging to the government, now at 
the Washington Navy-yard, one of great strength, 
and built expressly for an ice-boat on the Dela- 
ware, and apparently capable of adaptation for 
the purpose in view. he captain expects to 
start on his journey as early in the coming spring 
as the .eason will permit. 





Dr. PETERMANN (the geographer), of Gotha, 
announces some interesting results of various 
recent polar expeditions. In a late article he 
gives us a short summary of the German expedi- 
tion to East Greenland, consisting of the steam- 
er Germania and tender Hansa, which reached 
the latitude of 75° 31’, the party penetrating to 
77° Y' on sledges. The most important geo- 
graphical result seems to have been the discov- 
ery of a fiord extending deep into the interior 
of Greenland, and up which the Germania steam- 
ed for many miles. A snow-capped mountain, 
rivaling Mont Blane in height, was also met 
with. The accessibility of East Greenland was 
considered to be perfectly well established by 
the discovery of Henry Hupson in 1607, and by 
visits made since then by ScorEsBy, CLAVER- 
ING, and SaBINE prior to that of the Germania. 

Of the expedition under Von Heveiiw and 
Count ZEIL to Eastern Spitzbergen, which they 
explored from 77° to 79° of latitude, mostly in 
row-boats, the most important result was the 
discovery of an extended main land about thirty- 
six nautical miles eastward of Spitzbergen, and 


extending at least sixty miles from north to 
south, being marked by numerous sharp-point- 
ed peaks. This, if continuous with Gillis Land, 


was believed to be at least equal in magnitude to 
Spitzbergen. This diacovery is consi‘ered by Dr. 
PgTeRMANN to be one of the most important re 
sults of polar investigations for many years. Nu 
merous important collections were made by Von 
HEvGLIN, including many fossil plants and rare 
birds. Additional facts might have been ascer- 
tained but that Count Zeit, learning of the war 
| in Europe, in the month of September hastened 
| to return to Stuttgart to rejoin his regiment in 
France. 
| Another expedition was that of the royal Rus- 
| sian corvette Warjaeg, which was accompanied 
| by Von MippENDoRF, and which made many 
| interesting investigations in the Polar Sea, be 
| tween Nova Zembla and Iceland. The interest 
ing fact was ascertained that the Gulf Stream, 
| as far as Nova Zembla, possessed the very un- 
expectedly high temperature of 544° Fahr. 





ferred to by Dr. PeTermMann, he mentions that 
about sixty Norwegian vessels visited the east- 
ern half of the Polar Sea in pursuit of whales, 
exploring the whole region to the westward 
eastward, and northward of Nova Zembla and 
the KaraSea. During the past year this sea was 
found perfectly navigable in the height of sum- 


| before had skirted its entire shores in a sail-boat 
of about thirty tons, during last summer passed 
completely around Nova Zembla, and discovered 
that it extends much further to the north than is 
generally indicated on the maps, namely,to 77°81’ 
| north latitude. He found there Norwegian glass 
bottles, from which, for the first time, the ex- 
istence of the Gulf Stream ou this distant coast 
was established, as the region has not been vis- 
ited by any intelligent seamen since the time of 
| the Dutchman Barentz in 154. In view of 
| the facts thus adduced, Dr. PETERMANN thinks, 
{ with justice, that the knowledge of the polar 
region has been materially furthered during the 
past year, as extended strips of the coasts of East 
Greenland, East Spitzbergen, and of Eastern and 
Northern Nova Zembla have been visited, and re- 
mote parts of the sea, which have hitherto been 
considered as filled with eternal and solid ice, 
have been shown to be navigable. At the date 
of his communication no information had been 
received by Dr. PETERMANN from the Swedish 
expeditions to West Greenland and to Spitz 


Norwegian explorations in the north, being 
awaited with much interest. 

It is known to many of our readers that Con- 
gress, during the last session, made an appro 
priation of fifty thousand dollars, in addition to 
a preliminary one of fifteen thousand, for the 
purpose of having observations made of thi 
weather, to be communicated by telegraph to 
the principal stations on the sea-coast and the 
lakes, with the view of furnishing indications of 
the approach of storms. The matter was placed 
in the charge of the War Department, and in 
trusted by the Secretary to the Signal Corps; 
and several months were occupied by General 
Myer, the head of the corps, in selecting and 
training observers, and in dispatching them to 
their positions, as well as in organizing the gen- 
eral details of the service. About the Ist of 
November the machinery was put into practical 
working order; and since that time reports have 
been received three times a day, and furnished 
to such newspapers as desired them. We have 
every reason to believe that this series of observ- 
ations is destined to be of signal benefit to the 
country from its warning of impending storms. 





An expedition, under the direction of Lieu- 
tenant WHEELER, of the United States Engi- 
neers, has recently left San Francisco for the 
purpose of exploring and surveying portions of 
Nevada and Northern Arizona, with the view of 


features. One object of the exploration is to 
ascertain more particularly the character of the 
great canon of the Colorado. The expedition is 
accompanied by a good practical geologist and 
| a naturalist, and will, no doubt, by means of the 
| collections and surveys, add materially to our 
knowledge of the country. 





The Russian government, it appears, is about 
following the example of some other nations in 





2sides these more important explorations re- | 


; mer; and Captain JOHANNESEN, who the year 


bergen, their results, as well as those of various | 


determining their topographical and geological | 


Sil 


establishing a complete system for meteoro- 
logical observation throughout the empire. It 
is proposed to divigle the empire into separate 
districts, with a central observatory, furnished 
with self-recording instruments, ineach, Three 
such establishments are now in existence, at St. 
Petersburg, Helsingfors, and Tiflis, Tashkend 
is to be the central station for Turkistan, ‘These 
institutions are to be quite independent of each 
other, each being surrounded with its own aux- 
iliary stations, and publishing its own results, 





Visitors to the Dublin Zoological Gardens 
have been much interested in some living spec- 
imens of the eyeless fish found in the Mammoth 
Cave, recently carried there, and now in perfect 
health. The small specimens are so transparent 
that the vertebral column, the heart, and optic 
bulbs may be distinctly seen. In the largest 
there are dark red spots over the optic bulbs, 
which, it is suggested, are due to their having 
been kept in an iron tank, which may have giv- 
en color to a rudimentary pigment of the mem- 
brane, ' 








Many of our colleges bave Natural History 
Societies connected with them, established by 
some enthusiastic professor or student, but pot 
retaining their vitality for more than a few years. 
To this Williams College, however, furnishes an 
honorable exception, its Lyceum of Natural His- 
tory having been in active operation for quite a 
long period of time, and continually exhibiting 
evidences of growth. Every few years a party 
is organized and sent out fer exploration in 
some region not represented in its museum; 
and in the list of places visited on these ocea- 
sicns may be named Florida, Labrador, Green- 
land, Venezuela, Ecuador, ete. We are glad to 
learn that a new expedition has just started, 
consisting of five members of the present Senior 
Class, which expects to do good work in inveati- 
gating the natural history of Balize and Hondu- 
ras. Their stay will probably cover a period of 
several months, and the members of the party 
| expect to return at a sufficiently early period 

during the coming spring to take part in the 
graduating exercises of their class. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


THE SITUATION IN FRANCE, 


On Wednesday, November 80, a sortie was made 
from Paris under General Ducrot against the Wiir- 
temberg Division on the east. It resulted in leaving 
the French in possession of the villages about Brie-sur- 
Marne. At one time the French formed a line to the 
right and left of Ormesson, from which they were final. 
ly driven back with heavy loss. Had not the Wiirtem- 
bergers been very steady while retiring before the 
French attack, the line of investment might have been 
broken. As it is, the French have gained a strong foot- 
hold on the peninsula of the Marne. 

There was a very hard fight on the same day north 
of St. Denis, where the French attacked the Fourth 
Prussian Corps. The attack was repulsed with heavy 
loss on both sides. "I 

On the 2d of December the Germans made a des 
perate attempt to drive Ducrot’s army, which held all 
the villages on the east bank of the Marne from. Noisy- 
| le-Grand to Ormesson, back across the river. Ducrot 
withdrew within the peninsula formed by the curve of 
the Marne directly opposite the Bois de Vincennes, 
thus covering hie flanks by the stream, As the Ger- 
mans advanced to the attack they were met by a terri- 
ble fire from the forts of Nogent and Rosny and the 
| redoubt Avron. The German troops wavered for a 

moment, but were soon rallied by their officers, who 
were themselves shot down in great numbers by French 
sharp-ehooters. The first brigade of the second divi- 
sion of the Saxon troops lost all its officers. 

At noon a large column of fresh troops from Paris 
crossed the bridge near Brie, and drove the Germans 
some distance. At three o'clock the firing ceased, the 
French returning to near the east bank of the Marne, 
and not recrossing it, but holding all the bridges. The 
losses on both sides were heavy. T 





—— 


The German losses 
were the greatest on account of their sustaining the 
fire of the forts, and attacking the French in their 
chosen position. 

The advance of the Army of the Loire, which waa 
intended to make a co-operative movement, has been 
checked by large masses of German troops concen- 
trated between Pithiviera, Arthenay, and Augerville. 

The Prussians are said to be massing at Etampes, 
thirty miles south of Paris, to prevent the advance of 
General Paladines, Here, according to the London 
Times correspondent, the French, numbering 50,000, 
attacked the Prussians on the 2d inst., but were re- 
pulsed, with heavy loss, 

The Germans have evacuated Amiens, They blew 
; up the bridge between Albert and Acheux to protect 
| their retreat, and General Manteuffel is believéd to 
| have abandoned his movement northward, and to be 
marching toward Paris, 





GENERAL FOREIGN ITEMS, 

The Russian question remains unchanged. English 
journals consider the situation critical. 

According to a London telegram, the Suez Canal j« 
to come under English control, and a company will 
be formed, with the Duke of Sutherland, probably, as 
| chairman. 

New gold discoveries are reported in Mexico, about 
seventy miles from Chihuahua. A rich placer has 
| been opened by one Don Pedro Gonzales. 

General De Rodas has resigned his position as Cap- 
tain-General of Cuba, and is succeeded by General 
Valmaseda. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tne third session of the Forty-first Congress began 
December 5, 

The public debt of the United States was decreased 
during the last month $7,475,860 90, and since the Ist 
of March $104,019,982 52. The decrease of the bonded 
debt alone, from March 11, 1869, to November 11, 1870, 
amounted to $182,942, 757. 

The official returns received at the office of the Sec- 
retary of State at Albany show that at the late election 
in this State Hoffman received 899,490 votes for Gov- 
ernor, and Woodford 366,428. 

It is stated that a movement is on foot for the an- 
nexation of the Mexican State of Sonora to the Terri- 
tory of Arizona. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture has received over 
four hundred varieties of apples from the Impertal 
Botanical Garden of St. Petersburg. : 

A white man who was recently fined by the Recorder 
of Memphis, Tennessee, for living with a negro woman, 
whom he alleges to be his wife, has brought a suit 
against the city, putting his damages at $25,900. 

The Attorney-General of Maryland is of opinion 
that the laws of that State distinctly forbid shooting 
water-fowl bedded in flocks from any kind of craft or 
booby blind, at a greater distance than one hundred 
| yards from the natural shore. 

Clark County, Kentucky, has lately been the scene 
| of several shocking murders. The latest case was that 
| of a wealthy old man, at New Washington, who had 

been in the habit of living alone, and kee sing a con- 

siderable amount of money always on hanc The jaw 
abiding citizens are considerably excited over the mat- 
vigi and seriously contemplate the organization of « 


vigilance commfttse. 
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THE EAST RIVER 
BRIDGE. 


On this page 
“ give several 
views of the 
Brooklyn caisson 
of the East River 
Bridge, which a 


few days since 
narrowly escaped 
destruction by 
tire The inte- 


rior of the cais- 
son is divided 
into chambers by 
temporary parti- 
tions of planking 


calked with oak- 
um. It was in 
one of these par- 


titions that the 
fire occurred. It 
originated from 
the blaze of a 
candle held too 
near the partition 
by a workman. 
Once kindled, the 
fire was driven by 
the immense force 
of the compressed 
air within the 
caisson with such 
rapidity as to defy 
all ordinary meth- 
ods of extinguish 
ment; and it was 
not until the in- 
terior was flooded tL — 

with water that 

the engineers of 

the work felt satistied that they had effectually 
subdued the mischievous element. It is thought 
that the injury to the caisson can be fully re- 
paired at a very slight expense. 

The caisson, as our readers will see from the 
sectional view, is an immense wooden box, with- 
out bottom, covering a space of 102 by 168 feet, 
or about three-eighths of an acre of ground— 
nearly sevev. city lots. Its present height is 24 
feet © inches. ‘The roof is of solid timber 15 
feet thick (except that the upper ten courses 
have narrow spaces filled with concrete, to in- 
crease the weight). The sides of the air cham- 
ber are V shaped, and are of solid timbers bolt- 
ed very firmly together. The lower edge is 
heavily shod with iron. ‘This V is 9 feet 6 
inches high, 8 inches thick at the bottom, and 
” feet thick at the top. The timber joints, from 
the edge to the top of the fifth roof course, are 
thoroughly calked and pitched. Between the 
fourth and fifth roof courses is a sheet of tin, 
which is continued down the sides underneath 


a >= 


the outside 
sheathing; this 
is intended to 
prevent all escape 
ot air from the 
inside, 

Che air or work- 
ing chamber is 
divided by mass- 
ive timber trusses 
or frames into six 
rooms, in each of 
which fifteen to 
twenty men are 
employed, Some 
ire drilling the 
immense boul 
ders preparatory 
to blasting, others 
pulling stone from 
the trenches by 


means of tackle; jam == li 
eungs of men are : . : | f i 
wheeling material z my m 
that has been > mtbr 
tha 1a een . i ( HN 
z ' i WAT 


excavated and 
dumping it into 
the pools under 
the water-shafts, 
and here others 
are constantly 
shoving the ma- 
terial under the 
shafts, from 
whence it is tak- 
en by the dredg- 
ing buckets. 

The interior is 
lighted by four- 
teen calcium 
lights; the gas 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF FOUNDATION, SHOWING ‘CAISSON AND MASON-WORK. 
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being led into the 
caisson through 
pipes connected 
with receivers 
placed outside. 

The caisson is 
supported mainly 
by blocks placed 
12 feet apart in 
the trenches, and 
wedged tightly up 
to the frames, and 
the lowering is 
effected by clear- 
ing material from 
under the V, and 
in taking out the 
blocking and re- 
placing it at a 
little lower level. 
The movement 
downward is im- 
perceptible, but it 
goes on steadily 
at an average rate 
of three inches 
per day. 

The water or 
excavating shafts 
are essentially ba- 
rometers, which 
measure  accu- 
rately the press- 
ure of air in the 
caisson. The 
shaft is the ba- 
rometer tube, but 
is filled with wa- 
ter instead of 
mercury, and tlie 
pool at the bottom 
isthecistern. Ev- 
ery pound above the atmospheric pressure (which 
is, of course, bearing on top of the column) forces 
the water a little more than two feet higher in 
this tube. At the present time the pressure in- 
side is 12 to 15 pounds in excess, and the water 
column is therefore 27 to 34 feet high. 

The two smallest shafts shown in the section- 
al view, called supply shafts, are for the purpose 
of passing cement, sand, and gravel into the 
saisson, after the excavation is completed. The 
whole interior space will then be filled with con- 
crete, made from these materials, forming one 
massive stone. 

The two remaining shafts are the air shafts, 
through which the laborers descend by ladders 
to the chamber below. The enlarged cylinders 
at the top are the air locks, and it is in these 
that the change of pressure is experienced in 
either ascending or descending. In changing 
the gangs about twenty men enter each lock at 
one time, and the time occupied in shifting the 
entire force is less than half an hour. One of 


THROUGH THE WATER SHAFT. 


the air pipes from 
the compressors 
enters one otf 
these shafts, and 
the other one of 
the supply shafts. 
The spaces left 
around the shafts 
are inclosed by 
coffer - dams, to 
prevent water en 
tering from witli- 
out through the 
masonry. There 
are now 18 feet 
of masonry com- 
pleted. It is of 
massive blocks of 
limestone and 
granite, weighing 
from one and a 
half to six tons 
each, The ar- 
rangement of 
derricks and rail- 
way track is se 
complete that it 
is not an uncom- 
mon thing to un- 
load and set twen- 
ty of these blocks 
in an hour. 
There were 
used in the con- 
struction of the 
caisson over 
3,000,000 feet, 
board measure, 
of yellow pine 
timber, and about 
25 miles of bolts. 
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THE LAND OF NOD. 


Tur dozing warder by the half-shut gate 

Rests his dull head and dreams of dinner-time ; 
All round that portal, where mute phantoms wait, 
Bloom the gay flowers of Oriental clime ; 

And from far off there comes the sleepy chime 
Of silver bells from a biue mountain height ; 

The only sound besides, the measured rhyme 
Of a near fountain dripping drops of light— 
Pleasant dream-region of the Sybarite ! 


And often in the sleepy afternoon 
Rolls down half lazily among the flowers 
The velvet peach, King Summer's princely boon. 
Ripened by yesterday's last sunny showers, 
It shakes the bee from the hollyhock towers; 
But soon, like babe that frets itself to rest, 
Sleep doth revisit it in its sweet bowers, 
Rocked into slumber on its mother’s breast, 
Until the sun turns crimson in the west. 


An endless June glows in the cloudless blue— 
Cloudless except one loitering snowy Lill 
Of drifting vapor, cruising ether through, 
And promising a sunset that is still 
So slow to come, though yet we know it will: 
In Dreamland all the clouds do as they please ; 
Soft whisp’ring secrets, murm’ring rill meets rill; 
Red poppy leaves blow by on every breeze; 
And low dream-voices stir among the trees. 


And all around this quiet peaceful place, 
Where never trumpet blew nor shone a sword, 
Lie miles of unmown meadows, o’er which race, 
Glancing o’er cowslip cups-and emerald sward, 
Light sunbeams from rich Summer's golden hoard ; 
Through waves of fluttering flowers they careless play, 
While soft against the face of Dreamland’s lord 
Drifts the gray down the thistles cast away— 
Harvest of the day-dreamers, as some say. 





Beyond these pastures, far to east and west, 
Stretch great green forests never traversed ; 
And there no sound disturbs the wild deer’s rest 
But the slipped acorn pattering on his bed, 
Or the crisp beech-nut crackling at his tread. 

No hunter’s horn scares this birds’ paradise, 
Nor beat of echoing hoof; no shaft is sped 

By staring woodman; nor in any guise 

Do fowlers hide here with their lures and lies. 


And musing by the flower-strewn river bank, 
You see old friends long dead in distant lands; 

Or in some misty glade watch rank on rank 
Of shrouded horsemen, muffled face and hands; 
And in the lonely forest walk oft stands 

One loved long since, and now how sad and wan! 
A sorrowing angel, who at Night’s commands 

Fades ere indeed she well is looked upon: 

So April rainbows melt before the sun. 


In this strange land, found only in one’s dreams, 
Led by a clew that never yet betrayed, 
I sought, through woodland bowers and delle and 
streams, 
For the great monarch of each hill and glade; 
And after leagues of checkered light and shade 
I found, in dim alcove by man untrod, 
A Giant throned: face hidden, head down-weighed, 
Wrapped in star-spangled robes. Behold the god, 
The sleepy ruler of dream-world, Krve Nop! 


TOO BRIGHT TO LAST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 

Lucy Derwent played the walking ladies, 
with a share of the juveniles, at the Theatres 
Royal, Slowmington, Comberly, and Drifford, on 
which circuit it was my humble lot to be engaged 
for the second old women and: general utility. 
It must not be supposed that I really was an 
elderly person. 1 only played old women be- 
cause My appearance was rather unattractive, 
my stage wardrobe 
somewhat scanty, 
and my aspirations 
of the humblest. 
I came of a theat- 
rical family: my 
father had been a 
clown, and had lost 
his life in conse- 
quence of an acci- 
dent during the run 
of** Harlequin Gul- 
liver and the Fairy 
Queen of Lilliput,” 
avery splendid pan- 


tomime, at one of 
the East End Lon- i 
don theatres, in . = 
which Mr. Mal- om 


Lee 
at | 
a 

ay, 


travers’s celebra- 
ted troupe of in- 
fant prodigies ap- 
peared. The in- 
fant prodigies have 
grown up now, and 
are great hulking 
men and women, 
hanging on to the 
theatrical profes- 
sion in very subor- 
dinate positions, 

_ My father per- 
ished in the hey- 
day of his profes- 
sional career, leay- 
ing my poor mother 
With three helpless 
children, of whom 
I was the eldest. 
She had been a 


@. 


principal dancer at 
one of the small 
theatres when my 
ae married her, 
an 


a Very pretty 


— 
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woman; but the coming of the children put 
an end to her dancing, and her beauty faded 
very quickly with the cares of her married life. 
I am compelled to admit that my father was not 
the best husband in the world, though he was 
the easiest and most good-natured of men, and 
loved us all dearly. But he was just as easy 
and good-natured with his boon companions, 
and was always getting into bad company some- 
how, and coming home in the early dawn—oh, 
so tipsy, so helpless, with such a white sodden 
face and such limp arms and legs! 

My mother went back to the stage when she 
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D OF NOD, 


was left a widow; but her beauty being quite 
worn away, she was at a disadvantage with the 
managers, and was obliged to fall into a very 
humble position. She danced a little, and sang 
a little, and played small parts; sometimes rep- 
resenting a lovely young heiress of seventeen, 
with her poor faded face and thin wasted figure 
and shabby dress, sometimes an old woman with 
wrinkles and a red nose. They used to send her 
on for any thing, poor dear, knowing that it was 
life and death to her to be employed, and to get 
bread for her three little ones. 

She wore herself out at last, and when I was 





CONFESSION. 
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ITeaven knows how 
bitter that loss was to me, and how all the sun- 
shine and youth seemed to vanish out of my life 


about sixteen 1 lost her. 


when she was gone, I was an old woman from 
that moment, and any little talent which I may 
have had for the stage—and I had been rather 
successful in childish characters, and had re- 
ceived a good deal of praise in my time—all went 
with my happiness and hope. I had hoped fora 
time in which I might succeed as a leading act- 
ress, and earn a salary that would keep my mo- 
ther in comfort. I had fancied the life we should 
lead, and the bright happy home we might have ; 
but this hope was gone now; I had nothing left 
but duty. I had my younger sister to work for 
—the boy had been taken in hand by a brother 
of my poor mother’s, asmall tradesman at Bromp- 
ton, and was doing well—so I had only Amelia 
Jane to think of. She was a very good girl, 
and used to travel every where with me, and to 
act occasionally ; but I was very careful that she 
should not waste her time hanging about the 
theatre when she wasn’t wanted, and I used to 
send her to a day-school in all the three towns 
on Mr. Ponsonby’s circuit. 

Perhaps I am saying too much about myself, 
as the story I am going to tell has nothing to do 
with me or my affairs, I was a very humble in- 
dividual in Mr. Ponsonby’s company. What- 
ever beauty I had ever had—and_ up to my fif- 
teenth birthday I had promised to be like my 
mother in her best days—had all gone, after a 
severe attack of small-pox, that nearly cost me 
my life as well, and put an end to all my hopes 
of ever doing much as an actress. 1 was only 
two-and-twenty, but I had a grave, old-fashioned 
way that suited the old women, people said ; and 
I took to that line willingly enough, being glad 
to earn a living any how for Amelia Jane and 
myself, 

I used to redden my nose night after night, 
until I scarcely knew what it was to appear with 
that feature of its natural color: though I really 
don’t know why it is that dramatic old age should 
always be distinguished by that particular in- 
firmity ; but if at any time I did venture to omit 
the reddening process, I was pretty sure to be 
told that I had no real love for my profession 
and no appreciation of character. 

**Character, my dear, is what you've got to 
think about, if ever you want to advance a step 
beyond your present position,” the stage-man- 
ager said to me; ‘‘and there’s nothing like a 
touch of vermilion at the end of the nose to give 
character.” 

I had been jogging on in my quiet way for 
some years, and had got to be looked upon as 
a very useful person in the company. Amelia 
Jane was grown up by this time, and was rather 
a pretty girl, with a sweet soprano voice and a 
good deal of dramatic talent. She played ali 
the chamber-maids, and her salary was much 
larger than mine—not that she was ever proud 
or stuck-up about that; for she was the dearest, 
simplest little creature in the world, and fancied 
there was no one like her sister Martha. She 
had been on the stage three years—in Mr. Pon 
sonby’s company all the time—and I had passed 
my twenty-seventh birthday, and was beginning 
to fancy myself quite an old maid, when Lucy 
Derwent came to us. 

I think she was the loveliest gir] I ever saw in 
my life. I don’t mean to say that I have not 
seen women with more perfect features, but 
Lucy's face had a brightness of coloring and ex- 
pression that bewitched one at the first glance. 
I never knew any one fail to admire her. It 
was such a girlish lovable beauty. Eyes that 
were really blue—the bright pure blue of a clond- 
less summer sky—and with an innocent con- 
fiding look in them that was even lovelier than 
their color; the sweetest mouth that ever smiled 
—and this one was always smiling; a little 

dimpled chin; and 
a complexion that 


was all lilies and 
roses, and upon 
which the stage 


paint seemed a pol- 
lution. She was 
tall and very slim, 
with none of those 
points which are 
supposed to consti- 
tute a fine figure, 
but with a youthful 
grace which to my 
mind more than 
made up for any 
deficiencies of that 
kind. Altogether 
she was a most 
charming creature, 
and when Mr. Pon- 
sonby engaged her 
he told us he had 
secured a treasure. 
She was quite a 


young lady, we 
found; had been 
educated at a 


boarding - school, 
played the piano, 
and spoke French 
and Italian and 
German with more 
or less proficiency. 
Her father was a 
barrister, a dissi- 
pated, extravagant 
man, who had a 
large family, and 
was always in em 
barrassed circum- 
stances. So, his 
children being com 
pelled to look about 
them and think of 
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getting a living for themselves, Lucy had elect- 
ed to become an actress, having a passion for 
the stage. 

Of course I did not learn these things all at 
once; they came out little by little as Lucy and 
I got to be intimate. She took to me wonder- 
fully from the first, as I had taken to her, and 
used to ask my advice about her dresses, and so 
ou, and seemed to think a great deal of my ex- 
perience. She had only been on the stage twelve 
months when she came to Mr. Ponsonby, and 
had made wonderful progress in that short time. 
I do not say that she was a genius, but she was 
very clever, and had a graceful, easy way in ey- 
ery thing she did that won upon her audience, 
and made her a favorite at once. Our leading 
lady, Miss Julict Vavasour, otherwise Mrs. Mole, 
who was rather a ponderous person of eight-and- 
thirty, with a husband in the orchestra and a 


family of children at home, was not too well | 


pleased with Miss Derwent, and was very angry 
and jealous when Mr. Ponsonby cast her any im- 
portant part. : 
There never was a more light-hearted, joyous 
creature than Lucy when she came to us at Slow- 
mington. ‘The household at home was carried 
on in a scrambling, easy-going king of manner, 
as I gathered from her talk. There were ever 


so many brothers and sisters, all very fond of | 


one another, and still fonder of the mother, who 
was the centre of all things for them; and they 
contrived to take life very pleasantly somehow 
or, other, in spite of all shortcomings on the part 
of the master of the house. 

Lucy was full of wit and fun, dear girl, and 
her coming among us seemed quite to brighten 
our lives, as Amelia Jane and [ used to tell her 
often. She lodged in the same house we lived 
in at Slowmington—a queer, old-fashioned place 
in a shady court at the obscure end of the town 
—and little by little she got to live with us alto- 
gethgr, sharing our meals and dividing our ex- 
penses, declaring that I was a wonder of man- 
agement and economy, and that I saved her a 
great deal of money by my careful ways. She 
was always’ well dressed, both on and off the 
stage; ‘or she had a whole tribe of rich and 
fashionable cousins, who sent her great boxes of 
clothes in excellent condition, and she was not 
at all ashamed to tell us the source from which 
her handsome wardrobe had been derived. 

‘*If it rested with papa to supply me I suppose 
I should have to wear the same gown from year’s 
end to year’s eud,” she said, laughing; ‘* but, 
luckily for me, my cousins are rich and generous, 
and I get the reversion of all their ball and din- 
ner dresses—much to the aggravation of their 
maids, I dare say.” 

She was such a bright, winning creature that 
the simplest dress took a grace from her beauty. 
was never tired of admiring her and all her 
gay, fascinating ways. She was very much ad- 
mired by the gentlemen of the company too, who 
used to gather round her in the green-room, and 
make quite a little court of worshipers ; but she 
received all their compliments with a kind of 
gracious indifference, and seemed in no danger of 
losing her heart to any one of ther:, We used to 
tease her a little about these admirers, on which 
she would always tell us that she had never been 
in love, and never should be in love as long as 
she lived. 

** What, Lucy,” cried my sister, ‘do you mean 
to say that you are going to be an old maid ?” 

**T don't know about that, Amelia; one may 
marry without being m love, you know. If any 
one were to offer me a handsome house, and a 
carriage and pair, and plenty of servants, and all 
that kind of thing, I think I should be very much 
inclined to accept his proposal.” 

** Why, Lacy, is it possible that you could be 
mercenary ?” 

** Would that be mercenary ?” she asked, laugh- 
ing. ‘** Well, I don't know. If the gentleman 
was not very nice, and if the carriage was a lan- 
dau, I might refuse him ; but if it was a barouche, 
and he had dark eyes, I think I should say yes.” 

‘** And what is to become of poor Mr. Ponson- 
by?” Lsaid. ‘i am afraid there is no hope for 
him.’ 

Our manager was a single man, not quite forty 
years of age, and had proved rather fickle and 
capricious in his relations with the fair sex up to 
this time. But he had shown himself desperate- 

ly smitten by Lucy Derwent, and we all of us 
knew that she might be Mrs. Ponsonby whenever 
she pleased. He was a very good fellow, not 
handsome by any means, but with a frank, pleas- 
ing counteuance, and he was a great favorite on 
the Slowmington circuit, both in his private and 
public capacity. He was the soul of honor in 
all his dealings, and very kind and liberal to 
his company. Amelia Jane and I thought that 
Lucy Derwent might do worse than marry George 
Ponsonby. He was a very clever light comedian, 
iad acted in London for two or three seasons 
with considerable éc/at, and was reputed to have 
saved a good bit of money. 

“What!” Lacy cried, with a little scream of 
horror, ‘* marry that old man ?” 

** My dear child, he is not forty.” 

“‘If he isn’t, he’s awfully close to it—quite 
double my age at any rate, and no baroucks. 
Why, Patty, 1 might as well marry my grand 
pa “a. 

** But if he is devotedly attached to you, my 
dear, as I’m sure he is, and would make vou a 
very good husband—" ' 

‘I don’t want a good husband, you tiresome 
Patty; 1 want a barouche, and it must have C 
springs, and he must have dark eyes. Mr. Pon- 
sonby’s are green, or at least they were green when 
he was young and there was some color in them. 
They are quite washed out now—a pale drab, 
like whity-brown paper—and his hair is exactly 
the same shade. And oh, if I was his wife, how 
tired I should be of seeing him play Charles Sur- 
face, and all manner of French marquises, in 
light blue cotton velvet! Perhaps he would 

















want me to sit in the box-office and take the 
money, or to stand at the wing and prompt him 
when he didn’t know his part.” 

++ | am sure he would make you the star of his 
theatre,” I said, ‘‘and that you might have a 
very happy life.” 7 

I had been brought up so entirely among the- 
atrical people that I thought to marry a prosper- 
ous provincial manager was almost the highest 
fate a young woman could aspire to; but Lucy 
Derwent only laughed at me when I told her so, 
and it seemed as if there was very little hope for 
Mr. Ponsonby. 

‘There seemed less hope for him by-and-by, 
when Mr. Roderick Macdonald came to Slow- 
mington for a fortnight’s starring engagement. 

It was summer time when this gentleman came 
to us, the beginning of June, and the country 
round about was all abloom with wild flowers. 
I don’t think I can remember finer weather than 
we had just then in all my life; not that it was 
by any means favorable weather for a country 
theatre; but oh, what delicious days, what cloud- 
less blue skies, what a freshness and glory in the 
mornings, what a tender, calm, and pensive beau- 
ty in the dewy twilight, when the stars came out 
one by one in the opal-tinted heaven, and there 
was a rosy flush over all the west till nine o'clock 
at night! 

Slowmington is a fashionable town, a great 
hunting place in winter, and a kind of ialand 
watering-place in summer. ‘There is a mineral 
spa, but I don’t think many people drink the wa- 
ters; and there are botanical gardens, where 
there are fétes and archery meetings; yet at its 
best the town is quiet, and the visitors have rath- 
er a faded, elderly look. All the country round 
is exquisite, and there are more walks and drives 
than one can easily reckon; and about the town 
itself, and the villas sprinkled on the’green wood- 
ed slope on the western side of the town, there is 
an all-pervading air of prettiness and elegance 
not often seen. Rich merchants and manufac- 
turers from the great city of Sloggerham have 
their country houses here ; and the place has the 
wealthy, drowsy air of a town that has never had 
to work for its own living. 

Mr. Roderick Macdonald had been starring 
all through England before he came ‘to try his 
fortunes at Slowmington, and had met with 
varying success in the course of his wanderings. 
He was a spendthrift gentleman of high Scotch 
family, an ex-captain of dragoons, who had run 
through a handsome fortune, and had taken to 
the stage as a last resource. Wherever he went 
he excited considerable curiosity on account of 
his antecedents ; and he was looked upon gener- 
ally as a distinguished amateur, who acted from 
pure love of dramatic art. No doubt Mr. Mac- 
donald was very fond of acting; but it must be 
confessed that he wanted money very badly, and 
looked to his dramatic genius as a source of 
income. 

We were very curious about him at Slow- 
mington, having heard all manner of stories 
about his desperate goings-on during his mili- 
tary career, and of his habit of knocking down 
any gentleman of the dramatic profession with 
whose opinions he happened to disagres. He 
had been summoned before the magistrates in 
several towns to answer for this little weakness 
of his. Having heard this of him, we expected 
to find him a disagreeable, haughty kine of per- 
son, and were prepared to hold our own against 
him, and to demonstrate our indifference to his 
superior rank by every means in our power. — 

He played light comedy, eccentric comedy, 
and the broadest low comedy, having chosen his 
répertoire from a very wide field, and without 
reference to any particular line of business. He 
had been knocking about in the profession for 
something less than three years when he came 
to Slowmington, and had acted for a season in 
London, but with no marked success. 

How well I remember the Saturday afternoon 
on which I first saw him! ‘The company had 
waited for him till quite late in the afternoon, in 
order to rehearse one of the pieces for Monday. 
We had almost given him up, and were talking 
of going home to tea, the actors grumbling about 
him angrily, and saying that it was like his im- 
pudence to keep us all waiting in this manner. 

The green-room at Slowmington opened into 
a little bit of garden, where there were a few 
gooseberry bushes and a sycamore-tree. It was 
such a garden as one would have thought no- 
thing of in any other situation ; but it was quite 
a valuable addition to the small, stuffy green- 
room, and in fine weather we used to sit out 
here when we were not wanted on the stage for 
rehearsal ; and at night the actors used to smoke 
their pipes here in the pauses of the perform- 
ance. 

Lucy and I were sitting on a little bench un- 
der the sycamore when the star made his ap- 
pearance at last, coming down a narrow passage 
leading from the stage door, with the manager 
by his side. He was a very tall man, tall be- 
yond the common height of men, and had a 
bright, fair face, with brilliant blue eyes, and 
dark brown hair curling crisply round a high, 
broad forehead ; it was rather a Byronic head, 
I thought, perhaps not remarkably handsome, 
but with a patrician air about it, and a youthful 
brightness that was very attractive. Our man- 
ager introduced Mr. Macdonald to us. He ac- 
knowfédged the introduction gracious} » 
but glanced at us all very carelessly, cooks 
until he came to Lucy Derwent, when his eyes 
brightened all at once with a surprised, admir- 
ing look, as if he had never seen any thing 
tier than the picture before him. "And, indeed, 
it might have been for Lucy was looking her 
loveliest that Pr cata A as she sat under the 
amore with her hat lying on her and 
sunny hair falling loosely about her while 
the shadows of the leaves flickered upon her light 
muslin dress. 

dhe Was to act a good deal with the stranger, 





and Mr. Ponsonby made this particular intro- 
duction with more empressement than he had 
shown in making the others. He wanted to in- 
sure courteous treatment for his favorite. Per- 
haps when a few nights had gone by, and those 
two had acted together in a great many pieces, 
Mr. Ponsonby may have been inclined to think 
there was a little too much courtesy in Roderick 
Macdonald's manner to Miss Derwent, 

The engagement did not prove a very success- 
ful one. Pevple came for the first night or two 
out of curiosity, I think, anxious to see the tall 
ex-dragoon ; but after that the audiences dropped 
off, and the house grew very thin. The botan- 
ical gardens, and the rural walks and drives round 
Slowmington, were more attractive on these love- 
ly June evenings than the prettiest theatre in 
England. 

Mr. Macdonald bore this neglect with supreme 
good-humor. He had not knocked any one down 
yet, and had conducted himself altogether in a 
very agreeable manner. I do not know whether 
he was really a good actor ; but I know that he 
made us laugh a great deal on the stage—much 
more than his audience ever laughed at him ; but 
then provincial audiences are apt to be stolid. 
He was full of fun and nonsense; mixed up the 
most ridiculous sayings of his own with the lan- 
guage of the author in the wildest way, made all 
sorts of absurd remarks about the audience sotto 
voce, and contrived to keep poor Lucy in a per- 
petual titter all the time she was on the stage 
with him. 

He was pleased by her laughing so readily at 
his jokes, he was pleased with her beauty, pleased 
with her gay, winning manners. So long as he 
was acting with her he seemed not to care how 
empty the house was, or how cold the audience. 
I don’t think he knew that it was empty at such 
times ; I think the boxes were peopled and radi- 
aut for him when those two were on the stage to- 
gether—-he her lover, she all smiles and blushes 
and tenderness, so natural in her girlish confusion 
and sweet maiden shyness, that it was difficult to 
believe there was any acting in the business. I 
told her as much one night ; but she laughed, and 
said I was the most nonsensical creature in the 
world. At the wings those two used always to 
be together, and in the little.garden under the 
sycamore every morning at rehearsal. Mr. Mac- 

had been a great deal abroad, and talked 
French and German perfectly, I am told. He 
used to converse in those languages with Lucy, 
and was charmed with her own impegfect school- 
girl talk, for which she was accustomed to make 
many blushing apologies. It is not to be sup- 
posed chat such a flirtation as this could escape 
notice in a theatre, where people are all eyes and 
ears. That confidential talk in foreign tongues 


outraged some members of our company. Miss 
Juliet Vavasour was especially indignant with 


what she was p’ to call Miss Derwent's 


goings-on. If people were not ashamed of what 
they had to Sie they would speak English, this 
lady said ; she wondered what result Miss 


Derwent could expect from such a flirtation with 
aman like Mr. Macdonald, who, of course, could 
have no serious or honorable intentions, and was 
only amusing himself at her expense. . I defend- 
ed my dear girl indignantly when Miss Vavasour 
said these bitter things; but she went on saying 
them all the same, and was as angry and jealous as 
if she had been young and single, and had wished 
to win Mr. Macdonald for herself. I must own, 
however, that the flirtation did seem rather a 
desperate one, and I took occasion to lecture 
Lucy very gravely about her conduct, and to tell 
her the hard things that her enemies were be- 
ginning to say about her. When I had finished 
my remonstrance she threw her arms round 
my neck, and hid her blushing face upon my 
shoulder. 

‘**Oh, Patty,” she said, ‘‘ I love him so dearly. 
It is not a flirtation ; it is the most serious thing 
in the world; it is for life or death.” 

' “Oh, my dear, my dear!” ! cried, grieved be- 
yond expression to discover the desperate state 
of the case; ‘* have you considered what a wild, 
dissipated man Mr. donald is—what a bad 
reputation he has?” 

‘I have considered nothing, Patty, except 
that he is the only man upon earth for me, and 
that I love him with all my heart. But he is not 
dissipated. He has been a little wild, perhaps, 
and extravagant in the past—he says as much 
himself. And what of that? All generous 
young men are wild and extravagant.” 

‘* What has he said to you, Lucy? Has he 
askea you to be his wife?” 

‘Oh no, Patty. Things have not gone so far 
as that. But I know that he loves me; he has 
told me so in a hundred ways. I think you can 
see as much as that with your own eyes, you 
serious, anxious old Patty.” 

‘* Yes, my dear. I have seen that from the 
first night you two acted together, I think. But 
I don’t like the business, for all that, Lucy, and 
I am sorry you should get yourself talked about 
on account of a man of whom you know so little. 
If you were to marry Mr. Macdonald, I don’t 
think it would be a good match, or that you 
would ever ride in the barouche you talk of.’ 

‘* ] resign the barouche forever, ” she answered, 
laughing. ‘*I would go on drudging and toil- 
ing all my life as an obscure country actress for 
his sake. Yes, and redden my nose even, and 
play old women. What is there in this world I 
wouldn’t do for his sake? Oh, Patty, you don’t 
know hov aoble he is, and what a charm there is 
in his vo.ce and manner when he talks to me.” 

‘<I know that he has turned your head, Lucy,” 
I said, ‘*and that’s about the only sure thing I 
do know of him.” 

It was nearly the end of the fortnight by this 
time, and still those two were always together. 
Mr. Macdonald would escort Lucy home from 
rehearsal, and would come into our homely old- 
fashioned parlor, and sit theve talking to us for 





an hour at a time, and making SO agres- | 


able that I could not bring myself to be uncivil 
to him, however doubtful and anxious I might 
feel; and I was very anxious, for I saw what a 
hold he had upon my poor girl's heart, and dread- 
ed the issue of this affair. At night, in the soft 
summer moonlight—the moon was at the full at 
the end of that fortnight, I remember—we used 
to find him waiting for us at the stage door; and 
he used to walk by Lucy's side through the quiet, 
empty streets, while my sister and I went on a 
little before them. Lucy’s beayty seemed to take 
a new radiance from her happiness just then; I 
fancied she grew lovelier every day, aud I could 
not wonder that Roderick Macdonald loved her. 

‘There was one person in the theatre who watch- 
ed Lucy and her lover with a very grave and anx- 
ious countenance, and that person was Mr. Pon- 
sonby, the manager. He grew quite absent- 
minded and careless in his acting, and had a pre- 
occupied look at all times. I was very sorry for 
him ; for I knew what a good fellow he was, and 
how truly he loved Lucy Derwent. If he had 
not Mr. Macdonald's brilliant manners and patri- 
cian face, he had other qualities which seemed to 
me more valuable—steadiness and truth and hon- 
esty, a good iemper, and a kind heart. How lit- 
tle we knew about the aristocratic Scotchman, 
except that he spoke French and German exqui- 
sitely, and had a Byronic forehead and bright blue 
eyes ! 

It came to the very last day of his engagement, 
and I thought Mr. Macdonald looked very gloomy 
as the time of his departure drew near. He was 
to begin a week's engagement at Sloggerham on 
Monday, and was to travel there on Sunday morn- 
ing, after acting with us on Saturday evening. 
Lucy and I walked to the theatre alone on Sat- 
urday morning, and I ventured to ask her if Mr. 
Macdonald had said any thing serious. There 
had been ample time and opportunity for him to 
do so had he been so minded. I think the ques- 
tion pained her a little, and the look of distress 
in the sweet young face made me feel myself a 
monster of cruelty. 

**No, Patty,” she answered, after a pause, 
‘*he has said nothing yet. I think there are ob- 
stacles to his marrying yet a while; the embar- 
rassed state of his circumstances, perhaps. You 
know men are not s0 courageous as women in 
these things; they can not face poverty as we 
can for the sake of any one we love. He speaks 
of himself in a very gloomy way, but so vaguely 
that I can not tell what his troubles are, and [ 
do not like to question him about them.” 

We went on to the theatre in silence. My 
darling was very pensive. All the brightness 
and happiness of the last fortnight seemed to 
have vanished—the time of parting was so near, 
the sweet, brief midsummer dream was coming 
to a dreary end. 

‘*T wonder whether I shal] ever see him again, 
Patty, after he leaves this place?’’ Lucy said to 
me when we were close to the stage door. 

** Of course you will, dear, if he loves you, as 
I am sure he does,” I answered, for the plaintive 
look in her face went to my heart. 

**] don’t know that, He spoke of our part- 
ing last night as if it was to be forever—as if it 
was a good thing for both of us, somehow, that 
we are going to part.” 

That Saturday was the warmest day we had 
had yet—blazing sunshine, and scarcely a breath 
of air. All the company was crowded into the 
little garden where the gooseberry bushes grew. 
Roderick Macdonald was there too, lounging on 
the bench under the sycamore-tree, with one 
newspaper in his hand and another on the ground 
at his feet. 

‘The Slowmington press had not been kind to 
him. His acting was handled very severely in 
both the newspapers which had come out that 
bright June morning. He read the critiques 
aloud, and laughed at them with a bitter, strident 
laugh, and cursed the critics of Slowmington 
very freely. He was so engrossed by this that 
he did not look tv as Lucy and I came iuto the 
garden. Yes, the dream was over: this Satur- 
day morning was the awakening. We went into 
the green-room, and Lucy sat down in a corner 
to study her part. She had a very important 
character in a comedy to play that night, and I 
think her mind was so full of other things that 
she found it harder than usual to cram the words 
into her poor little head. We were quite alone 
in the green-room, but we could hear the voices 
in the garden outside, and Koderick Macdon- 
ald’s bitter Jaughter. He came in by-and-by, 
and shook hands with Lucy; but there was no 
happy talk in foreign languages between those 
two to-day. Of course the Slowmington critics 
were utterly insignificant and contemptible in his 


“eyes, as he declared they were, but I think the 


adverse criticism galled him a little nevertheless; 
and then his engagement had been altogether an 
unprofitable one. It was scarcely strange that 
he should look thoughtful and gloomy this morn- 


ing. 

The rehearsal was a long one, and dragged on 
wearily for several hours. ‘The last thing to be 
rehearsed was a farce, in which there were very 
few characters—only Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Fitz- 
warren the walking gentleman, Lucy Derwent, 
and myself. We were rehearsing this quite late 
in the afternoon, and Lucy and I were together 
in the green-room while the two men were on 
the stage, when Mr. Ponsonby came in from his 
little treasury, where he transacted all the busi- 
ness of the theatre, with the casts of the pieces 
for the following week, and began to hang them 
up in the little frame over the chimney-piece. 
Yes, the world was to go on all the same after 
Roderick Macdonald was gone, and pieces were 
studied and acted, and all the common 
round of daily drudgery was to continue, just as 
if that bright break in Lucy Derwent’s life had 
never come. I knew she was thinking this as 
she looked up wearily at Mr. Ponsonby, without 
a spark of interest in the plans for the coming 
week, about which she would have been so cur- 
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ous and eager a fortnight ago. The manager 
loitered a little over his task, whistling softly to 
himself, dawdling for a purpose, I fancied; and 
in that moment a nervous feeling came over me, 
just as if I had known that there was something 
painful coming. 

‘¢ Macdonald seems rather out of sorts to-day,” 
he said at last, with his back still toward us, as 
he stood at the mantel-piece. ‘* They certainly 
have walked into him awfully in the Mercury and 
Midland Chronicle ; but it doesn’t need much of 
a critic to see the man’s no actor. I sup- 
pose he'll go home to his wife after his Slogger- 
ham engagement, and that she'll console him for 
all his failures.” 

‘‘ His wife!” I cried, turning cold and faint. 
*‘Js Mr. Macdonald married ?” 

‘ So it seems,” Mr. Ponsonby answered, look- 
ing round at us for the first time. ‘I didn’t 
know it till this morning, or I should”—he hesi- 
tated for a moment, looking at Lucy—‘‘I should 
have let others know it. I had a letter from a 
friend in London by to-day’s post, telling me a 
good deal about our friend Macdonald. He has 
been married ever since he was quite a lad to 
a Frenchwoman ten years his senior. I don’t 
know if they live together; but she is a very 
handsome woman, I hear, and was on the stage 
in Paris when he first saw her. I suppose it was 
this marriage that gave him a fancy for turning 
actor.” 

I don’t know whether he meant to be cruel ; 
jealousy and anger against the Scotchman had 
made him hard, perhaps, even to Lucy. I know 
that the blow struck home. ‘The fair young face 
grew white to the ve~y lips, but she betrayed 
her trouble by no other sign just then. There 
was a dead silence in the room, and we heard 
Roderick Macdonald’s step on the gravel in the 
little garden outside as he came out of the thea- 
tre. What a leaden gloom there seemed in the 
place, which was wont to be so noisy and uproar- 
ious with the talk and laughter of the actors! 

Lucy got up from her seat presently, and went 
slowly out of the room. I knew that she was 
going straight to speak to Mr. Macdonald, to ask 
him whether this thing was true or not. I was 
sitting by the window, and could see him as he 
lounged on his favorite seat under the sycamore, 
with his elbows on his knees, and a very gloomy 
face, scratching figures‘on the gravel with the 
point of his cane. He looked very handsome, I 
thought, with that melancholy expression on his 
pale face softening the bright blue eyes; and 
there was more pity for him than anger against 
him in my heart. Mr. Ponsonby thrust his 
hands in his pockets, and planted himself with 
his back against the empty fire-place in a dogged 
kind of way. 

“She ought to know it,” he mattered. 
only right for her to know.” 

** I think you might have broken it to her a 
little more kindly,” I said to him, with some in- 
dignation. ~ 

**Broken it? stuff and nonsense!” he an- 
swered, angrily. ‘‘ What breaking can there be 
wanted in such a case? What can she care 
about a man whom she has only known a fort- 
night—a dire bad actor into the bargain? I’m 
sure his business and gagging in young Marlow 
were beneath contempt.” 

I did not reply to this; I was looking out at 
the scene under the sycamore-tree. 

Lucy had gone slowly up to Mr. Macdonald, 
and had asked him some question. I could see 
the pale lips move, though the voice was so low 
and faint that I could not heara murmur. I saw 
him look up at her with a start, and with a sud- 
den sharp anguish in his face, that made it hag- 
gard and old-looking all in a moment. 

** Yes,” he said at last, ‘‘ the murder’s out. 
It’s true. Some kind friend has told you, I sup- 
pose. Yes, it’s true ;” and then, as she stood be- 
fore him silently, he stretched out his hands to 
her in a pleading, despairing way. 

**Oh, my love,. my love, forgive me!” he 
cried. 

Lucy Derwent gave a little gasping sob, and 
fell down at his feet in a dead faint. I ran out 
to the garden directly, the manager after me. 
Mr. Macdonald had raised her from the ground 
by that time, and was holding her in his arms, 
imploring her to forgive him, and calling him- 
self a brute and a villain. 

“Yes, you may well say that. You have 
shown yourself a mogt consummate villain to 
her!” Mr. Ponsonby said, savagely. 

The other turned on him fiercely, with his 
fists clenched, and I remembered that propens- 
ity for knocking people down for which this gen- 
tleman had acquired such a reputation. 

He did not attack Mr. Ponsonby, however, 
and bore the reproof meekly enough. 

“* You needn't insult me,” he said, in a gloomy 
tone. ‘You needn’t hit a fellow that’s down. 
I'm low enough, God knows. I know that I 
have been a villain to her, but not a deliberate 
villain. I love her with all my heart and soul. 
If she would trust herself to me, I would be her 
slave, would sacrifice every hope I have in the 
world for her sake. Yet I love her so well, that 
1 would not ask her to do that for my life. She 
1s as innocent and pure as the angels, and I have 
hot said a word to her that I might not say to 
my sister. But I love her—oh! my God, how 
I love her!” 

He held her all this time, supported by one 
Strong arm, and with her fair head lying on his 
— ey, Sateen still. He looked 
down at her—oh, so tenderly !— 
face lay there. j silliest coma 

“‘No, my love,” he said, with a smile, ‘I will 
not wrong you by so much as a kiss unawares.” 
__ She came back to life presently with a convuls- 
ive sigh, and I think the fullness of her trouble 
flashed upon her with the first moment of return- 
Ing consciousiiwss, 

«., L#t us go home, Patty,” she said, quietly ; 
the rehearsal is finished, isn’t it ?” 
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It was not quite finished, but Mr. Ponsonby 
nodded to me, and said, ‘* Yes, get her home.” 

Mr. Macdonald had withdrawn his arm from 
her the moment she recovered. He stood a 
little way apart now, watching her with a look 
that was half tenderness, half despair. I have 
no doubt I ought to have been very angry with 
him for the duplicity that had caused all this mis- 
chief, but I could not for the life of me feel any 
thing but pity for him. 

We walked slowly home in the afternoon sun- 
shine, Lucy leaning on my arm. I did not speak 
to her once in all the way. I knew that such a 
grief as hers would be best suffered in silence, 
and that any attempt at consolation would be 
worse than useless. She went straight to her 
room when we got home, and I promised to take 
her a cup of tea there presently. We were in 
the habit of taking tea and dinner together after 
a late rehearsal, in the homely fashion that wo- 
men like ; but I felt pretty sure that Lucy would 
eat little or nothing this afternoon. 

When I went to her with the tea, I found her 
sitting with a play-book on her lap, staring ab- 
sently at the page. She had not even taken off 
her walking things. I took off her hat and man- 
tle, and got her to bathe her face in cold water, 
and sat by her while she drank a cup of tea, and 
ate a little piece of bread-and-butter to please 
me. ‘Then I persuaded her to lie down upon the 
bed, and rest until it was time to go to the thea- 
tre. It was no good trying to study—the words 
would come to her somehow at night, I had no 
doubt. She obeyed me in her own sweet, gentle 
way, and I darkened the room for her, and left 
her lying down, with her face turned to the wall. 

Up to this time she had not shed a tear ; but I 
think the tears came all at once now ; for, when 
I crept softly to her door a few minutes later, I 
heard her low, suppressed sobbing, and I was not 
sorry that this relief should come to her. 

At six o'clock she came to our sitting-room, 
with a pale, fixed face, but no obvious traces of 
her tears, dressed, ready to start for the theatre. 
We walked there together, she and I, my sister 
not being wanted till a later hour. How the fash- 
ionable life of Slowmington jarred upon me that 
evening !—the gayly dressed people walking and 
driving in the serene sunshine, the bright-looking 
shops, the aspect of happiness that there was in 
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the place. 
I don’t think Lucy Derwent ever acted so well 
as she acted that night. I had been afraid that she 


would break down—had at the best, 
that she would get through her parts somehow. 
But the fever and excitement of her mind gave 
a new vivacity to her acting. She threw herself 
into the character she was playing with an utter 
abandonment. Mr. Ponsonby stood at che wing, 
wondering at her bri and animation. 

**She’s not much the worse for my news, you 
see,” he said to me, with rather a triumphant air, 
‘*in spite of her faint this afternoon—girls faint 
for next to nothing. Of course it was only a flirt- 
ation on her side, whatever it may have been on 
Macdonald’s ; and the poor beggar did look aw- 
fully cut up, I confess. 

“Oh, of course,” I said, not caring to contra- 
dict him. 

I saw Lucy and Roderick Macdonald at the 
wings, in the intervals of their acting, talking to- 

very earnestly. He told her the story of 
is life that night, a story which she told me aft- 
erward—a common story enough, of a boy’s fool- 
ish marriage and a man’s bitter repentance. The 
night came to an end only too soon for those two, 
I think, who found some sweetness amidst the 
pain of those parting hours. I did not witness 
their final farewell; they were alone er in 
the little garden for a few minutes while I finish- 
ed dressing—Lucy waiting for me to join her. 
Perhaps I li a little purposely over my 
toilet that ni willing that they should have 
those last moments together. 

Mr. Macdonald had gone when I went down 
stairs, and Lucy was waiting for me alone in 
garden. It was a wet night, but I doubt if the 
— child knew that it was raining till I told 

er 80. 


** He is gone, Patty,” she said, ‘‘ for ever and 
ever. I shall never see him again. It is better 
so, of course; but, oh, how k and gull the 
world will seem without him, and what an old, 
old woman I feel!” 

‘* My dear love, all that will pass away. Why, 
you have only known him two short weeks! It 
can not be a very serious feeling on either side.” 

**You don’t know, Patty. Those two weeks 
seem half my life to me, and the brightest half 
of my life. He asked me to let him kiss me, 
just once, Patty. He stood by my side, bare- 

eaded, pleading so earnestly just for one kiss, 
and I would not. But now he is gone, I wish I 
had let him kiss me; I wish I had not been so 
hard and cruel.” 

** My dear child, you only did What was right ; 
he has had a great deal too much indulgence as 
it is. He had no right to conceal the fact of his 

, or to flirt with you as he did.” 

‘*He had not the heart to tell me the truth. 
Don’t be hard upon him, Patty. You don’t know 
how generous and noble he is; I don’t think 
there’s a woman in the world who could help lov- 
ing him. Oh, how I wish I had let him kiss me!” 

She trusted me so thoroughly, poor child, and 
laid her heart bare before me with such entire 
candor and simplicity. Many, many times after 
that night, in our talk of Roderick Macdonald, 
she would return to the old regret, ‘‘ Oh, Patty, 
I wish I had let him kiss me.” 

Our lives went on quietly and peacefully enough 
after the star had vanished out of our tranquil 
sky. Lucy Derwent did not fall ill of a brain- 
fever, as she should have done, under 
the circumstances, nor did she exhibit any out- 
ward tokens of her grief. She took more pains 
with her acting than usual, I know, and seemed 
as gay and light-hearted as ever in the green- 
room, where she knew there were eager eyes 
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| watching for any sign of her trouble. But at 
home, with us whom she trusted, she was utter- 
ly changed ; she would sit alone in her room for 
hours together, with an open book lying unheed- 
ed on her lap; and when we persuaded her to 
join us, she was dull and silent, and we never 
heard her old joyous laugh, or her pretty voice 
singing over her work. She suffered all the more 
at home, I think, on account of the effort which 
she made to appear her old self at the theatre. 

We heard of Mr. Macdonald at the different 
towns, where he was starring with more or less 
success ; and then, at the end of about six months, 
there came the news that he was going abroad, 
to Australia, to try his dramatic fortunes in that 
colony. 

**T was right, you see, Patty,” Lucy said to 
me, when she read this announcement in a the- 
atrical journal; ‘‘ [I shall never see him again.” 

** My dear child, he will come back from Aus- 
tralia in a year or so, I dare say, and there will 
be just as good a chance of your seeing him as if 
he had never been there.” 

** No, Patty, I shall never see him again. We 
both felt that night that we should never meet 
again; and he asked me to let him kiss me, and 
I wouldn't.” 

It was midsummer weather again, and we were 
at Slowmington once more, Lucy still with us, 
and Mr. Ponsonby more devoted to her than 
ever. She had brightened up a good deal by 
this time, and I thought she was beginning to 
forget Mr. Macdonald. She was a great favor- 
ite with the audience in all our three towns, and 
her salary had been raised, so that she was able 
to send home a little money to her mother now 
and then, which helped that anxious housekeep- 
er in some of her minor embarrassments. 

If it is only enough to pay the milk bill, it 
is something, you see, Patty,” Lucy said to me 
in her candid way. 

And so the time went on peacefully enough. 
We had an especially prosperous season at Slow- 
mington that year, and the autumn found us still 
at the pretty little inland watering-place. Early 
in October George Ponsonby’s fidelity had its re- 
ward, and I had the happiness of appearing in 
the character of bridemaid to Lucy Derwent, who 
signed herself ‘‘ Lucey Dawson” in the register, 
by-the-way, in which record Mr, Ponsonby wrote 
himself down ‘‘ George Payne.” 

Yes, she had accepted this faithful lover at 
last, grateful for his devotion, flattered by his 
belief in her genius, and preferring the tranquil 
home he could give her to the worries and con- 
fusions of her father’s house. That she really 
loved him I did not for a moment believe; but 
I was pleased that she should him never- 
theless, and had little doubt that the quiet, un- 
demonstrative affection which best insures the 
peace and comfort of domestic life would grow 
up in my darling’s heart in good time. I knew 
that she was faithful and true, and that she would 
neglect no duty which she pledged herself to per- 
form before the altar in the shadowy old parish 
church. Nor was I mistaken in this. She made 
the fairest, brightest, most delightful wife that 
ever a man won for himself, and her husband 
seemed to grow prouder of her and fonder of 
her every day. He was very generous to her 
too, and she told me she was now able to send 
ae help to the poor overtasked mother at 

me. 


They had been married nearly six months, 
and we were at Drifford, a manufacturing town, 
very black and smoky, where the inhabitants 
consumed enormous quantities of pork-pie in the 

it and gallery during the night's entertainment ; 
indeed, if the times were bad, and these people 
could not afford ample supplies of pork-pie, they 
would stay away from the theatre altogether, 
preferring to abstain from the drama rather than 
witness it unfortified by their favorite refresh- 
ment. We were at Drifford, and it was the end 
of March—gloomy, blustrous weather, with a 
cold, gray sky, and frequent showers of wind- 
driven rain that used to beat into my face, and 
almost blind me during the walk from my lodg- 
ings to the theatre—and I think I remember this 
time especially on account of an event which 
tried my poor Lucy’s health sorely. 

I was at rehearsal on.one of these cold rainy 
mornings, when the had an unusually 
dark and dismal appearance, and when every 
member of the company seemed either out of 
temper or out of spirits. I was standing at one 
of the wings, trying to cram the words of a long, 
unprofitable part into my head, when the man- 
ager came up to me. 

**Oh, Patty,” he said—he had taken to calling 
me *‘ Patty,” like his wife—‘‘I wish you would 
just step round and have a little chat with Lucy ; 
she’s not quite the thing this morning, and I dare 
say you can cheer her up if you try.” 

**1 should be very pleased to go to her,” I 
said, *‘ but I’m on all through this piece.” 

‘*Never mind that; it'll be rehearsed again 
to-morrow, you know. Wilcox shall read your 
part. There, run along, that’s a good soul, and 
see after Lucy.” 

I could see that he was very pale, and had a 
troubled look that I had never seen in his face 
before. I hurried out of the theatre, and to Mr. 
Ponsonby’s lodgings, which were very pleasant 
rooms, not far off. I know the drawing-room 
used to seem to me quite a splendid apartment, 
which I fancied any lady might have been proud 
to occupy. But then I had not seen many draw- 
ing-roome, and this may have appeared to me 
grander that it was. Lucy made very light of 
her luxurious surroundings. 

She came to me a few moments after I had 
been shown into this room, pale to the lips, and 
with an unspeakable sadness in her face. She 


holding this when she threw herself inw my 
arms, and hid her poor white face upon my 
shoulder. 








**T heard that you were ill, dear,” I said, 


had a newspaper in one hand, and she was still | 





‘‘and Mr. Ponsonby sent me here to see if I 
could be of any use to my pet. You know how 
anxious he always is about you.” 

“He is very good to me,” she answered, in a 
low, tremulous voice; ‘* oh, so much better than 
I deserve. He knows now how unworthy I am 
of his goodness. I kept my secret from him till 
to-day, but he knows all now.” 

** All what, you foolish child ?” 

**He is dead, Patty,” she answered, with a 
sob. 

**Who is dead ?” 

** Roderick Macdonald. It was in the paper 
this morning. He died at Melbourne, of rheu- 
matic fever. He was only twenty-nine. Oh, 
Patty, I told you that I shoald never see him 
again. And to think that he should have pray- 
ed so hard for that one last kiss, and I refused 
it! He is dead, Patty. Oh, if I could only have 
kissed him in his coffin !” 

‘My darling, this talk is so foolish—wicked 
even. I am very sorry to hear of Mr. Mac- 
donald’s death; but if he had lived, no good 
could have come out of a meeting between you 
and him. You have no right to grieve for him 
like this, Lucy.” 

**Oh, I know that,” she answered, impatient- 
ly. “Noright! I tell you, Patty, he was the 
only man I ever loved in all my life.” 

**Oh, Lucy! And your poor, good husband !” 

**T told him I had no heart to give him, I 
only promised to do my duty.” 

** And you will keep that promise, darling, 
and love will come by-and-by. Yes, it will 
come, my dear, I am sure of that; and you 
will forget that you ever cared for Roderick Mac- 
donald.” 

She shook her head sadly, and then we sat 
down side by side, her poor w head resting 
on my shoulder. She showed me the brief para- 
graph in the London paper by-and-by, and I let 
her talk as long as she pleased about her dead 
lover. 1 knew somehow that things would come 
right in time; and so they did. It would have 
required a harder heart than Lucy’s to keep it- 
self closed against such an unselfish, faithful hus- 
band as George Ponsonby. They have children 
now, and seem to me a perfectly happy couple ; 
but I think even yet there are times when Lucy’s 
thoughts slip away from the little one on her lap, 
and there rises before her the vision of a face 
that shell never be seen again upon this earth. 








BLOOMING GROVE PARK. 


Ir would strike a European as something very 
odd that, in a new country like ours, where only 
a few years ago wild game was so plentiful, it 
should be necessary to create an artificial sport- 
ing park, where game may be bred and protect- 
ed as it is in the forests of Fontainebleau and 
the Grand Duchy of Baden; but the same want 
of tbrift and forethought which has emptied our 
streams and rivers of fish, once so abundant, 
has also destroyed all the large kinds of game 
in this region, and compelled the lover of the 
chase to seek the gratification of his pleasure on 
the plains of the far West. But this is only for 
gen of wealth and ample leisure, or for 
regular sportsmen. There are thousand, who 
have a strong love for wild sports whose busi- 
ness limits them to briefer excursions; and for 
their special accommodation two gentlemen well 
known to sportsmen and the public generally, 
Farerre 8. Gites and Geto C., Scort, a year 
ago conceived the idea of providing a grand hunt- 
ing park within a reasonable distance of New 
York. 

Great difficulty was experienced in finding a 
sufficiently large tract of Jand near this city that 
contained the necessary requisites of stream, lake, 
upland, lowland, and forest; but at last a spot 
was found perfectly suited to the purpose in Pike 
County, in the extreme northeastern portion of 
the State of Pennsylvania. Here fine streams 
were found running through pleasant valleys, 
several beautiful lakes were within easy walking 
distance of each other, and a range of high wood- 
ed hills crossed the southern end of the tract. 
‘The streams were already stocked with splendid 
trout, and the tract seemed really a sportsman’s 
paradise. One of its greatest advantages was its 
proximity to New York, being distant from the 
city only four and a half hours by the Erie Rail- 
road. 


Here about 12,000 acres of land were pur- 
chased in the townships of Blooming Grove, Por- 
ter, and Greene, and an association was formed, 
called the Blooming Grove Park Association, un- 
der whose auspices it is proposed to erect a large 
and commodious hotel in one corner of the tract 
next season, for the exclusive use of the mem- 
bers and their families, the presence of the ladies 
being expected and especially provided for, The 
animals now found upon the tract include the 
back bear, wild-cat, otter, mink, fox, opossum, 
and deer, together with several varieties of squir- 
rel and rabbit, while the varieties of game bird 
embrace the woodcock, ruffed grouse, quail, duck, 
and pigeon. The lakes, eight in number, are al- 
ready well stocked with fish of different kinds ; 
and in the larger sheet of water, which is nearly 
three miles in circumference, a large number of 
black bass have been . Piscatorial works 
have been established, from which trout and oth- 
er fish can be bred by millions and turned into 
the lakes and streams, keeping them always well 
stocked. The different varieties of game will be 
bred in large numbers in inclosures adapted to 
the purpose, and the young, #8 scon as they are 
able tu take care of themselves, will be tarned 
into the main park. 

Under proper management Blooming Grove 
Park can not fail to become one of the most pop- 
ular places of resort within reach of New York. 
Its scenery, and the facilities it affords for sport 
of every variety, are illustrated in the sketches 
on page 820, 
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IN THE TRENCHES. 
[See Illustration on Page 816.) 


I saw you, when we went away 
With all the martial clang and rattle 
Of trump and drum, the trim array 
Oi uniform, bedecked for battle; 
I eaw you, in the Market Place 
You stood and cheered in lusty fashion, 
A glow upon your honest face, 
Your heart all big with martial passion. 


You thought—at least such thoughts I found 
If I then read aright your features— 
How poor your trade of tilling ground 
To that of -killing human creatures, 
How mean your blouse by our gay coats, 
How dall your life, hew small your chances, 
To those that came from cutting throats, 
Of winning fame and girls’ bright glances. 


You thought of ué in time of peace, 
A lounging, lazy lot of fellows, 
Caroasing, laughing without cease, 
And making worthy people jealous; 
Imagined ua iz time of war 
As living in a camp of pleasure, 
And winning battles by the score 
As gayly ae we tread a measure. 


And thus your thoughts were shaped, my lad: 
“When I have grown a litle older 

Tl throw away my pick and spade, 
And take a musket on my shoulder. 

I'll be as brave and fine, in sooth, 
As any who have sought for glory.” 

Ah, friend, you know but half the truth, 
And half the truth is but a story. 


There’s toll and hunger, cold and wet, 

Deep roada, bleak nights, and sodden trenches, 
Sharp wounds, disease that’s sharper yet, 

Damp ledging, and death-breeding stenches. 
Think twice, my friend, before you go 

To strut in War’s grim play as masker; 
For there's a little girl, I know, 

Would have you, if you would but ask her. 


And there was once a girl { knew, 

I asked her, and we two were married; 
She loved at first, as not a few 

Then loved me, for the coat I carried; 
She loved me for my martial air, 

But better love soon grew upon her, 
And now she hates the coat I wear, 

And ao should I—had it not won her. 


Ofttimes at night, when all alone, 

My thoaghts fly homeward, and I wonder— 
Ah, lass of mine, now I am gone 

Dost pray and long for me out yonder? 
And wearily the time doth trail 

Its laggard course most melancholy. 
Ah, friend! if reason can’t prevail, 

Let iove persuade you of your folly. 


We dig and delve like you, my friend, 
But far the harder toil is ours; 
And we dig for another end, 
Of death and plague we are the sowers. 
Be happy, friend, and think not then 
The soldier better than the peasant, 
For ‘tis not good, this jlling men, 
And being killed is sfill less pleasant. 


BRED IN THE BONE. 


By the Author of “Carlyon’s Year,” “‘One of the 
Family,” “ A Beggar on Horseback,” “ Gwen- 
doline’s Harvest,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
THE MINE AT MIDNIGHT. 


Mz. BatFowr, for so we must call.him now, 
since he is attired respectably, travels first-class, 
and, moreover, even looks like a gentleman, did 
not go to the Midlands, as he had given out was 
his ow gee but took his ticket to Plymouth, 
to which place the railway had just extended in 
those days. He bought neither book nor news- 
paper, but sat in the corner, with his hat drawn 

over his eyes, for the whole nine hours, thinking. 
From Plymouth he posted to Turlock, where he 
arrived late at night, and without having broken 
fast since morning. He took no pains either to 
divulge or conceal his name; he asked no ques- 
tions, nor was asked any except ‘‘ whether he 
preferred to sleep between sheets or blankets”— 
for Turlock was still an out-of-the-way region, 
and the little inn about three-quarters of a cen- 
tury behind our modern caravansaries, with their 

** daily fly-bills” and “‘ electric bells.” 

After dinner, which he scarcely touched, he 
wandered out—it was his habit to do so, as he 
told the hostler, who was also the night-cham- 
berlain—and did not return till long after mid- 
night. He observed, as he gave the man half 
a crown for sitting up for him to so late an hour 
that the moon looked very fine upon the sea. ; 

** You must be a painter, I guess, Sir,” said the 
hostler, with a grin of intelligence. 

*“Why?” asked Balfour, sharply. 
makes you think that ?” " 

** Well, Sir,” returned the man, apologetically 
** mean no offense ; but it is always the gentle. 
men-painters—or, at least, so they say at Gethin 
and I wish more of 'em came here—as is so free 
with their money, and so fond of the moon.” 

“6 Lunatics, eh?” said the new arrival, with a 
a laugh. ‘* Well, I'm no painter, my 

Then he took his candle and retired to his 

room, but not to bed. He disarranged the bed- 
clothes and rumpled the pillow; then walked soft- 
Iv to and fro in his slippers until morning. On 
the following day he made no attempt to visit 
his newly acquired property, but strolled about 
the harbor, or stood in sheltered and, therefore. 
secluded places in the rocks, watching the winter 
sea. His meals at the inn were sent down al- 
most as they were served up, yet he showed no 
sign of weakness or fatigue, but in the evening 
sallied forth as before. The night was very 
cloudy, with driving showers, and the landlady 
good-naturedly warned him of the danger of ven- 
turing on the cliff-path, which was narrow, and 
had been broken in places by a late storm, 
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‘*] will take care,” said he, mechanically. 

‘Perhaps you would like supper—some cold 
meat, or something—since you have eaten so 
little, placed in your sitting-room against your 
return ?” 

“Yes, yes,” said he, approvingly; “‘you are 
right ; I shall doubtless be hungry to-night.” 
T he went out into the bleak, black night. 

He hung about the harbor as before until 
near eleven, when all the lights of the little town 
had faded away, save that at the inn, which was 
burning for him alone ; then he climbed the cliff, 
and pashed southward the very path against 
the dangers of which he been cautioned. 
He walked fast, too, with his gaze fixed before 
him, like one who has an appointment of import- 
ance for which there is a fear of being late. 


denly arrived at a large circular patch of it which 
oan tes and made the surrounding soil less 
sombre by contrast. This was the ih of : 
great pit; and he sat on the brink of it, with his 
face to seaward, and his ear in his hollowed hand, 
listening. Nothing was to be heard, however, 


some evil spirit was keeping watch upon him, but 
he knew it for what it was—the revolving lamp 
of a light-house. Presently, in the same direc- 
tion as the red light, he perceived a white one, 
which, though moving slowly, was certainly ad- 
vancing toward him; nor did it, like the other, 
beceme obscure. 

‘* He is coming,” said Balfour to himself with 
a great sigh. He had begun to have doubts of 
the other's keeping his appointment; though, 
indeed, it was not yet the time that he had him- 
self fixed for it. ‘The light came on, quite close 
to the ground, and with two motions—across as 
well as along. It was that of a lantern, which 
guided thus the footsteps of a tall stout man, 
who bore upon his shoulders a ladder so long 
that it both projected above his head and trailed 
behind him. Balfour rose up, and stood motion- 
less in the pats. of the new-comer till this light 
fell full upon him. ‘‘ Hollo!” cried the man, a 
little startled by the white, worn face that so sud- 
denly confronted him, although he had been 
looking for it. ‘*Is that you, Mr. Balfour?” 

“Yes. Hush! There is no need to mention 
names.” 

“Quite true, Sir; but you gave me quite a 
turn,” remonstrated the other, ‘‘ coming out of 
the darkness like a ghost. This Wheal Danes, st 
midnight, puts queer thoughts into one’s head.” 

* John Mrevethick was not afraid of coming 
here,” observed Balfour. 

‘* Well, so he always said. He told me at the 
last that he only pretended to believe in any of 
the foolish stories that folks talk about, and in 
favor of which he used to argue. But he’s dead 
and gone, and that don’t make this place less 
uncanny. Nobody since his time has been a-near 
it; they think he haunts the pit, it seems, so every 
body gives it a wide berth, both night and day. 
We shall see, however, and pretty soon, I 
whether that notion can not be got over. Why, 
in six months’ time we ought to have a hundred 
men at work here.” 

* Let us hope so. But in the mean time you 
say nobody comes here even in the daytime, eh ?” 

‘*Never. The place lies out of the way, you 
see: about midway between the cliff-path and 
the road.” 

‘*'That's well,” said Balfour, mechanically. 
‘*And you have not been babbling to any one 
of our prospects, Mr. Coe—nor of me, I hope ?” 

** Certainly not, Sir; that was the first article 
of our partnership, as I understood. Not a soul 
at Gethin has heard a whisper of Wheal Danes, 
or of your coming ; they think I’m fast asleep at 
my own house, this instant. But it’s been hard 
work lugging this cursed ladder up here in such 
a breakneck night as this, J can tell you, and I 
am glad enough to rest a bit.” 

“* Well, it’s all over now, Mr. Coe.” 

‘* Except that I have got to take it back again,” 
grumbled Solomon. 

“True, I had forgotten that. We must not 
leave it here, must we ?” 

“‘Of course not. I do not complain of the 
trouble, however, only you must admit I’ve kept 
my tryst under some little difficulties, eh, part- 
ner ?” and Solomon chuckled self-approval. 

“* You will be paid in full for all, my good Sir,” 
answered Balfour, gravely; “‘that is,” he added, 
hastily, ‘‘if the mine should turn out as you pre- 
dict. How deep is it? That ladder of yours 
will surely never reach the bottom.” 

“‘No, indeed. Did I not tell you that there 
are three levels, each about the same depth? 
The copper lode lies at the bottom of the last, in 
the northeastern corner. You will find I have 
concealed nothing from you. Well, I have got 
rd breath again now. Are you ready, Mr. Bal- 

‘our ?” . 

“Quite ; but walk slowly, I beg, for your lan- 
tern is very dim.” 

“Yes, yes. But wait a minute; I came here 
yesterday and hid something.” Solomon seated 
himself upon the edge of the pit, with his legs 
hanging over, and began to peer and feel about 

im 


- — care what you are at,” cried Balfour, 
eagerly ; ‘‘ you may slip down and kill yourself 
sliding along like that. - : 

Solomon laughed contemptuously. ‘‘ Never 
fear, Sir ; I have had too many mischances with 
mines to fear them, I have down worse 
places, and been shut up in others far deeper and 
darker than Wheal Danes, without food or can- 
dle, for a week, and yet lived through it. The 





shaft has not yet been dug, I reckon, as will 
prove— Oh, here’s the torch.” 

He dragged from under the overhanging rim 
of the pit a piece of wood like a bludgeon, one 
end ot which was smeared with pitch ; and 
the lantern with its back to the wind, the 


TE neets our !” cried Coe, tri- 
umphantly; ‘that would us without wit- 
nesses, even if any one were 80 as, in a hight 
pn ee aptamer madcap bey onan 
on Tom Tiddler’s ground, where we shall pick up 
the gold and the silver.” ‘There was a wild ex- 
citement, quite foreign to his habit, about this 
man, and he whirled the torch about his head in 


flaring circles. 
** Keep wits steady, if you please,” ob- 
served , stern) 


r 
' 


“It is over now, r, and I am in the —_* 


ively, ‘*I a little exhilarated at the pros- 
pect eeleg 6 ee Oar be ee ee ng 
fifty years, ‘s all. This Danes is 


the very aloe of mines, and it is about to blossom 
for us only. You had better take the torch your- 
self; the lantern will serve for me ; but just show 

a light here while I the ladder.” 
Balfour held the pine aloft, and dis- 
Gant Ge peig Se Se oe it, its mar- 
rain, and its sheer slippery 


sea-gull ever goes in and out of Wheal ; 
even the bats keep there, where indeed they are 


snug and 

‘*I¢ doesn’t feel very warm at present,” replied 
the other, who did not seem to be in a hurry to 

this unpromising territory. 

‘ Ay, but you wait till we get to the lower 
level; you — live there, if the rats would let 
you, for a w winter, and never need a fire.” 

“Oh, there are rats, are there? Why, what 
do they live upon ?” 

** Well, that’s their look-out,” laughed Solo- 
mon; ‘they would be very glad to have us, no 
doubt. It would be only just in my case, for I 
have lived on them before now; with rats and 
water a man may do very well for a week or 
two.” 

** What! there is water laid on in this estab- 
lishment, is there ?” 

“No; the low levels are quite dry. But come, 
let us see for ourselves. We are losing time. I 
will start first, aud do you follow close upon me, 
bap ees Ss yay a se Solo- 
mon —_ is upon t rung. 

** No, no,” said Balfour, drawing back; “‘I 
will not trust myself on the same ladder with a 
man of your weight. When you are at the bot- 
tom give me a call, and then 111 join you.” 

** As you like, Sir,” responded Solomon, civil- 
ly; but his thick lips curled contemptuonsly, and 
he muttered, ‘“‘So this man is lily-livered after 
all; so much the better: it is well to have a 
coward for a yy 

The next moment his descending form was lost 
in the gloom. 

Balfour waited, torch in hand, until an “ All 
right,” that sounded like a voice from the 
assured him that his ion had reac 
terra firma. ‘Then he descended very carefully, 


ote 
“ close to the wall, Sir, whilé I move the 
ladder,” said Coe; ‘‘ your head don’t seem made 
for these deep places. Ah, here's the spot. This 


is a drop of twenty feet.” 
** And what is-the of the last level ?” 
** Five-and-twenty. But don’t you be afraid ; 


the ladder will just reach it, only you won't have 
so much to hold on by at the top. It’s only the 
getting down that’s unpleasant; you'll find going 
back quite éasy work, And then, just think of 
the lode!” 
Solomon began to be anxious lest his compan- 
ion’s fears should induce him to give up the ex- 
ition altogether. It had never entered into 
is mind that what was so easy to himself could 
rove so formidable to another; and, besides, he 
somehow concluded that Balfour was a man 


strong nerves. 
** Make haste,” said the latter, in the tone of 
one who has achieved some mental victory: “‘let 


is companion’s lantern. Above him the roof 
was just discernible, from which long strings of 
fungi, white and clammy, hung down and brushed 
against his face as he moved slowly forward. 

** Come on!” said Solomon, impatiently, whose 
spirits seemed to rise in this familiar scene. ‘‘ We 
are only a few cunt em from Golconda.” 

Balfour ort. ‘‘I thought you said 
there was level?” ‘There was a strange 
look of disappointment in his face, and even of 


** Yes, yes, and here it is,” cried the other, put- 
ting down the ladder, which he had carried 
place to place. ‘‘It is only that separates 
us from it. They dug well, Romans, but 


5 


steep and smooth the rock is!” observed he, ex. 
amining its surface. 


the devil are you at?” 
Solomon, in his had stridden on 
to the object of his ; and Balfour, halting 


midway in his descent, suddenly retraced his 


as he cried out, ‘‘I say, no tricks, Mr. Balfour.” 

‘There was no reply. He hastened back to the 
spot he had just left, and from thence could diin 
ly perceive his late companion sitting on the verge 
of the steep wall, peering down upon him. 

‘**Come, come, a joke is a joke,” remonstrated 
Coe. ‘‘ What a fellow you are to be at such 
ag when an important matter is at stake! 
Why, here is the lode, man.” 

. “It is very valuable, I dare say, Mr. Coe, but 
it is worth more to one man than to two.” 

“Great Heaven! what do you mean?” cried 
Solomon, while a sudden sweat bedewed his fore- 
head. *‘ You would rot murder a man to dis- 
solve a ip?” 

‘Certainly not. I shall leave him to die, that's 
all. He andthe rats will have to settle it togeth- 
er. Six months hence, perhaps, we may have a 
picnic here, an@d-explore the place. Then we 
shall find, where you are now standing, some 
well-picked bones and the metal part of your lan- 
tern. That will cause quite an excitement; and 
we shall search further, and in the northeast cor- 
ner there will be found a copper lode. I will 
take your word for that.” 

‘* Mr. Balfour, I am sure you will not do this,” 
pleaded the wretched man. “It is not in man’s 
nature to treat a fellow-creature with such bar- 
barity. You are trying to frighten me, I know, 
and I own you have succeeded. I know what it 
is to be shut up in desolate, dark places alone, out 
of reach of succor; and even for eight-and-forty 
hours or so it is terrible.” 

‘*What must it be, then, to suffer so for twenty 
years?” 

It was a third voice that seemed to wake the 
echoes of that lonesome cavern. Solomon looked 
up in terror, and beheld a third face, that of Rob- 
ert Balfour, but transfigured. He held the glow- 
ing brand above him, so that his deep-lined feat- 
ures could be distinctly seen, and they were all 
instinct with a deadly rage and malice. There 
was a fire in his eyes that might well have been 
taken for that of madness, and Solomon's heart 
sank within him as he looked. 

‘* Mr. Balfour,” said he, in a coaxing voice, 
‘*come and look at your treasure. It sparkles 
in the light of my lantern like gold, and you shall 
have it all if you please ; I do not wish to share 
it with you.’ : 

**So you take me fora madman, do you? Look 
again ; look fixedly upon me, Solomon Coe. You 
do not recognize me even yet? I do not won- 
der. It is not you that are dull, but I that am 
so changed by wrong and misery. My own mo- 
ther does not know me, nor the woman of whom 

ou robbed me nineteen years ago. Yes, you 

now me now. I am Richard Yorke!” 

** Mercy, mercy!” gasped Solomon, dropping 
on his knees. 

Richard laughed long and loud. The echoes of 
his ghastly mirth died slowly away, and when his 
voice was heard again it was stern and solemn. 
** It is my turn at last, man; I am the judge to- 
day, as you were the witness nineteen years ago 
who doomed me wrongfully to shame and mis- 

. Night and day I have had this hour in my 
mind; the thought of it has been my only joy— 
in chains and darkness, in toil and torment, fast- 
ing and wakeful on my ro pillow, I have 
thought of nothing else. 1 did not know how it 
would come about, but I was sure that it would 
come. You swore falsely once that I was a thief; 
I am now about to be a murderer, and your whit- 
ening bones will not be able to witness against 
me.” 

**T never swore it, Mr. Yorke,” pleaded Solo- 


mon, lately. 

" Your coanenr is defective,” answered Rich- 
ard, gloomily; “you forget that I was in court 
myself on that occasion. You did your very worst 
to blacken me before judge and jury, and you suc- 
ceeded.” 

“ But it was Trevethick—it was father-in-law 
who urged me to do it; it was indeed.” 

‘*1 know it,” replied the other, coldly; ‘* he 
was a greater villain than yourself, but unhappily 
an older one. Death has robbed me of him, and 
made my vengeance incomplete. Still there is 
something left for me. hile die slowly 
here— But no; I shall wait at Turlock for that 
to happen. A strong man like you, who have 
rats to live upon, may last ten days, perhaps. 
Well, when you are dead, I shall return to your 
Londow house, and Jead your son to ruin, You 
permitted me to begin the work in hopes of get- 
ting half this mine; I shall finish it while you 
are in sole possession of the y hole of it.” 

** Devil!” cried Solomon, furiously. 

‘* The appellation is a true one, my good Sir ; 
but I was a man once. Evil is now my good, 
thanks to your teaching. Look at me—look at 
me, and see what you have brought-me to at eight- 
and-thirty! You almost drove me mad, and it 
was easy, for I had the Carew blood in my veins ; 
but I contrived to keep my wits for the enjoy- 
ment of this hour. I feel very old, and have few 

left, you see. It is impossible, unfor- 
tunately, to return here and see you rot; there 
weld be danger in it; just the least risk in the 
world of somebody coming here to look for us. 
I must be off now, too, for there is a worthy man 
sitting up for me at the inn, and I have got to 
take this ladder back to Gethin.” 

A of mingled rage and despair burst forth 
from Richard's foe. 
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‘What! you had caleu'ated upon the ab- 
sence of that ladder producing suspicion? It is 
curious how great wits jump together: that had 
also struck me. ! shall take it back, for I well 
know where it ought to be; I am quite familiar 
with your house at Gethin, as you may remem- 
ber, perhaps. You may keep the lantern, which 
will not be missed; but, if you will take my ad- 
vice, you will put out the light, te preserve the 
candle—as an article of food. Put it somewhere 
where the rats can not eat it, and it may prolong 
your torments halfa day. You can also eat the 
horn of the lantern, but you will doubtless pre- 
serve that for a bonne bouche. You are not su- 
perstitious, else I would suggest that your father- 
in-law’s spirit is exceedingly likely to haunt that 
northeastern corner down yonder.” 

Here there was a dull scrambling noise, a vio- 
lent struggle as of feet and hands against a wall, 
and then a heavy thud. 

‘* Now that is very foolish of you, Solomon, to 
attempt to get out of a place which you yourself 
informed me could never be escaped from with- 
out wings. I sincerely hope you have not hurt 
yourself much. I hear you moving slowly about 
again, so I may leave you without anxiety. 
Good-by, Solomon.” Richard waited a moment, 
a frightful figure of hate and triumph, peering 
down into the pit beneath, where was now 
dark. ‘‘ You are too proud to speak to a convict, 
perhaps. Well, well, that is but natural in so 
Coons a man. I take my leave, then. You 
have no message, I conclude, for home ?” 

An inarticulate cry, like that of a wild animal 
caught in a snare, was the only reply. 

‘That is the worst of letting his candle go 
out,” mused Richard, aloud ; ‘‘ some rat has got 
hold of him already.” Then, with a steady foot 
and smiling face, which showed how all his pre- 
vious fears had been assumed, he retraced his 
steps, and mounted to the upper air. The sky 
was clearer now; and, casting the torch, for 
which he had no further need, far into the mine, 
and shouldering the ladder, he started for Gethin 
at good s' It was past two o'clock before 
he reached his inn at Turlock ; but before he re- 
tired to rest he sat down to the supper that had 
been prepared for him, but without the appetite 
which he had anticipated. 
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SWEARING IN ENGLAND. 


Lorp Brron, recounting his famous hero’s 
first adventure in England, says: 
“Juan did not understand a word 
lish, save their shibboleth ‘God damn!’ 
And even that he had so rarely heard 
He sometimes thought ’twas only their ‘Salam,’ 
Or ‘God be with you!’ and ’tis not absurd 
To think so; for, half English as I am 
oe misfortune), never can I say 
them wish ‘God with you’ aave that way.” 
It is not pleasant to know that the use of a spe- 
cially repulsive imprecation is accepted abroad as 
indisputable proof of an Englishman's nationali- 
ty, but it is true nevertheless. A popular living 
actor tells a good story illustrative of the melan- 
eholy fact. Driving about the streets of Havana, 
his horse stumbled in a puddle, and splashed a 
ade-bound Spanish soldier from head to foot. 
Peouied his sword, the angry soldier fiercely at- 
tacked the unlucky black driver of the volante, 
and by the time the astonished comedian could 
jump out of the vehicle had sent the man bleed- 
ing to the ground. Being arrayed in a linen 
tail-coat and Panama hat, the crowd, attracted 
by the row, took the actor for an American, and 
made no attempt to stop the soldier from as- 
saulting him in the same style. As his would- 
be murderer rushed toward him, the Englishman 
put himself in an attitude of defense, and in his 
extremity shouted, ‘‘ D——— your eyes! what do 
you mean?” upon which the excited spectators 
roared out, ‘* Inglese! Inglese!” and the soldier 
pulled himself up, and contented himself with 
marching off with the vehicle, while a sho 
keeper kindly invited the actor to take shelter in 
his shop. 

Swearing lost caste in Anne’s reign; at least 
the Jatler assures us it was eschewed by all 
well-bred men, and left to bullies, who, hoping 
sound and noise might pass for sense and c 
delighted in ‘‘’ounds!” “thunder!” “ furies!” 
and such rumbling expletives, and adorned their 
conversation with oaths and blasphemies, by way 
of tropes and figures. It divides the lovers of 
these excrescences of talk into two sects, the 
high and the low—the low swearer being gener- 
ally a phlegmatic, the high swearer a choleric 
coxcomb. ‘ The man of phlegm is sensible of 
the emptiness of his discourses, and will tell you 
that ‘I’ fackins, such a thing is true!’ or if you 
warm him a little he may run into passion, and 
ery, ‘Ods bodikins, you do not say right!’ But 
the high affects a sublimity in dullness, and in- 
vokes hell and damnation at the breaking of a 
glass or the slowness of the drawer.” The Tat- 
ler's assertion that swearing had gone out of 
fashion is, however, contradicted by the story of 
the Duchess of Marlborough calling upon Mur- 
ray, afterward Lord Mansfield, and not finding 
him in, refasing to leave her name. ‘‘I could 
not make out, Sir, who she was,” said his clerk, 
‘* but she swore so dreadfully that I am sure she 
must be a lady of quality!” Nor could there be 
said to be any sign of reform in another part of 
the kingdom. Swift, in one of his famous ‘‘ Dra- 
pier Letters,” says it is unnecessary to state that 
swearing is a pet vice among Irishmen, and com- 
putes that one-third of the population may be 
designated ‘‘ swearing souls.” He proposes a tax 
of twelve-pence per oath; calculating to there- 
by raise ninety-one thousand pounds a year from 
five thousand. gentlemen able to afford an oath 
every day, twenty-five thousand pounds from ten 
thousand farmers, and a like amount from the 
rest of the people. ‘This he calls a modest cal- 
culation, since every one knows there is a much 
greater consumption of oaths, Dublin alone con- 








taining a hundred pretty fellows that swear at 
least fifty oaths a head daily, while a small Con- 
naught fair was good for three thousand, and the 
militia on muster-day would get through three 
hundred in the course of eight hours. ‘It is 
true,” he owns, ‘‘it would be impossible to turn 
all oaths into ready money; for a shilling is so 
great a duty on swearing that, if it was carefully 
exacted, the common people might as well pre- 
tend to drink wine as to swear, and an oath 
would be as rare among them as a clean shirt.” 
In 1774 English ladies minced out ‘* O Lud!” 
with their pretty lips, the Crabtrees and Back- 
bites larding their scandal with 'slife, ’sdeath, or 
‘fore gad. Honest Bob Acres, reveling in such 
eccentric exclamations as ‘* odds whips and 
wheels,” ‘‘odds blushes and blooms,” ‘‘ odds 
triggers and flints,” declares ‘“‘damns have had 
their day,” being superseded by a new method 
of swearing, “invented by a commander of our 
militia, who says that there is no meaning in the 
common oaths, and that nothing but their an- 
tiquity makes them table; because, he says, 
the ancients would never stick to an oath or two, 
but would say by Jove, or by Bacchus, or by 
Mars, or by Venus, or by P. , according to 
the sentiment; so that, to swear with propriety, 
the oath should be an echo to the sense, and this 
is called the oath referential or sentimental swear- 
ing:” Ridiculous as all this seems, Sheridan was 
guilty of little or no exaggeration ; such was the 
practice of the dandies of the day, who thus 
avoided what Lady Wallace calls the grossiéreté 
of an oath, although not so utterly as her own 
Daffodil with his D. I. O., for ‘* damme, I’m 
off!”"—an example of initial swearing perhaps 
surpassed by the official who condensed a refusal 
into three letters by writing U. B. D. on the cor- 


ner of the applicant’s epistle. 





AMERICANS LEAVING PARIS. 


Own the morning of the 27th of October early 
risers in Paris were surprised at seeing a long 
file of heavily loaded carriages wending its way 
toward the Porte de Charenton. This little 
caravan consisted of some Americans and Rus- 
sians who, with no small difficulty, had obtained 
permission to leave Paris. 

After passing through the Porte de Charenton 
(where de sketch on our first page was taken) 
the party proceeded to the Prussian outposts via 
Creteil. At a little distance from this village 
our travelers fell in with the German sentinels, 
and, after the necessary preliminaries and verifi- 
cation of passports, were blindfolded and con- 
ducted with their backs to the enemy to Cha- 
tenay, where they staid the night. Some were 
lucky enough to procure a comfortable meal and 
a night's lodging in the house of a French lady ; 
but the others, less fortunate, passed the night 
supperless in their carriages. Next morning, 
however, they were taken to Versailles, where a 
good breakfast speedily consoled them for past 
annoyances. 


—s— 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


InveNT#Ions, strange and peculiar, increase apace. 
The necessities of war quicken the brains of thinking 
men, and the results may be of immense value to the 
world. The latest idea relates to a novel method of 
directing balloons in their aerial course. The plan 
suggested was to harness four vigorous eagles to the 
balloon, these being believed to be able to conduct it 
against the strongest currents. The birds were to be 
guided by a long pole, at the end of which a large 
piece of raw meat is placed as an excitant to them. 
The driver is expected to change the position of the 
pole according to the direction he wishes to take. In 
accordance with instructions given by the inventor, a 
trial was recently made in Paris, in the presence of 
several scientific gentlemen. Four eagles, belonging 
to the Jardin des Plantes, were found competent to 
raise a balloon charged with a weight of ten thousand 
pounds. The result of the experiment is reported as 
most satisfactory, though we are not informed how 
the eagles behaved. It is inferred that their conduct 














are neatly marked and covered. There are sixty cells 
in this new jail ready for occupants; and we should 
suppose it would be a favorite with those accustomed 
to resort to such enforced homes from time to time. 





It is announced in the French journals that the 
Prussian War Department has issued orders that their 
French prisoners shal] be furnished with winter cloth- 
ing, of which an immense quantity was found in Stras- 
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burg. The prisoners confined in the fortresses of | 


Silesia have also been supplied with winter clothing. 
Prisoners, even private soldiers, are permitted to re- 
side in private houses if their education and conduct 
be such as to justify such privilege. 





The Quirinal at Rome seems to be regarded as too 
sacred a place for Victor Emanuel to inhabit—perhaps 
he thinks so himself. The history of the exceeding 
sacredness with which the Quirinal Palace is invested 
is given as follows: It was once the property of Car- 
dinal D'Este. His Eminence yearly invited Pope Greg- 
ory to make him a visit there. This Pope became very 
fond of the palace, prolonged his villegiature to an al- 
most indefinite period, and at last proposed to buy it 
of his host. What could Cardinal D’Este do? Of 
course nothing but to say that he was too much hon- 
ored in being allowed to place it at his Holiness’s dis- 
position. Now was this a gift to the Pope Gregory, 
the King Gregory, or the Pope-King Gregory? This 
is the perplexing question which is exciting so many 
fears lest, by taking what belongs to Pius IX. as Pope, 
his curse be evoked. 7 


Military manuals and exercise-books have been in 
enormous demand since the commencement of the 
war. There have been sold no less than 840,000 copies 
of the “ Ecole du Soldat,” 170,000 of the “ Ecole du Ba- 
taillon,” 415,000 of the “Service des Places,” besides 
hundreds of th ds of cheap abridgments of vari- 
ous kinds. 











It is announced that Mr. Barnum, tired of a life of 
leisure and inactivity, proposes to re-enter the show- 
man’s arena, from which he retired some years ago, 
and startle the community with a grand “ triplex” 
mammoth enterprise which shall surpass all former 
achievements of the kind. With his long experience 
in the showman’s business, Mr. Barnum possesses just 
the sort of talent required to make such wuterprise 
succeed. 





Two elegantly constructed palace coaches have been 
recently finished for the Erie Railroad. They have re- 
ceived the names of “The Morning Star,” and “The 

‘vening Star,” and are the first of twenty which 
have been ordered, to facilitate through travel to Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, and other Southern places. These 
cars are of walnut, finely finished in every particular, 
are lighted with gas, and contain, each, seats and 
sleeping-berths for forty-eight persons. Each car is 
56 feet long, and eleven wide. . 





“ Oliver Optic”—what boy does not know Oliver Op- 
tic ?—recently visited Hans Christian Andersen, and 
describes him as tall, rather round-shouldered, with 
iron-gray hair; not handsome, but with a smile so ge- 
nial and pleasant that it makes one love him at once. 
His manner is earnest, though simple and childlike; 
and he spoke without reserve of a Christmas story he 
was writing. He is about sixty-five years of age. 


Professor Winlock, of Cambridge, is now engaged 
in photographing the sun by the use of a single lens 
objective, four and a half inches in diameter, and forty 
feet focal length. It is his intention to photograph the 
sun every fair day. 


San Francisco exhibits some singular lecturers. We 
quote from a speech recently made in that city: 

“ They say man was created first. S’posin’ he was! 
Ain’t first experiinents alw failures? If I was a 
betting man I'd bet two and a half they are. 

only decent thing about him, ~~ how, was a rib, 
and that went to 
And then they throw it in our face about Eve taking 
that apple. I'll bet five dollars Adam boosted her up 
in the tree, and then only gave her the core. And what 
did he do when he was found out? True to his mas- 
culine instinct, he sneaked behind Eve's Grecian bend, 
and said, ‘ "*Twarn’t me, ’twas her.’” 

We omitted to mention that it was a lady orator who 
was thus eloquent. 


On Thanksgiving-day the prison rules in the Ohio 
Penitentiary were relaxed, and the men allowed to con- 
verse with each other without restraint. But they were 
absolutely silent for a while, not knowing how to use 
the freedom granted. At length a whisper was heard ; 











was creditable, as a voyage with them was i diat 
ly planned. When birds of strength will do our bid- 

, horses will have a chance to rest, and even steam 
will be left in the back-ground. 


The burial of the dead, after a battle, is always 
a difficult task. A French physician strongly urges 
the desirability of disposing of the bodies of the slain 
in the Franco-German war by incremation rather 
than by sepuiture. Although there is a feeling against 
this mode, considerations of various kinds render the 
matter one of serious moment. 


Secretary Spinner has in charge many articles of 
value in the vaults of the Treasury. Among these 
are a large bottle of attar of roses presented to Presi- 
dent Van Buren by the Imaum of Siam, valued at 
$800, 2 lot of fine shawls, and other rare gifts present- 
ed to different Presidents. J 


Bereaved husbands in that peace-loving State of 
Pennsylvania sometimes display a wonderfully forgiv- 
ing spirit. Not long since a married woman eloped 
from Pittston with a friend of her husband. On be- 
ing arrested in their flight the recreant wife admitted 
that she loved her new fancy, and was weary of her 
legitimate spouse. Forthwith the husband gave her 
to his friend with his blessing, and a suit of her best 
clothes. In return the tender-hearted (riend bestowed 
his Sunday garments and his best boots on the for- 
saken man. So the whole affair was amicably ar- 
ranged, and nobody killed! 

It is estimated that three million francs have slipped 
into the Papal purse since the occupation of Rome by 
Victor Emanuel. 


The Gilbert Library is a novel enterprise started in 














lishing a library for the benefit of the prisonere who 
will be immured in the new county jail. The lbrary- 
room has been handsomely furnished, and adorned 
with plants, pictures, and artistic ornaments. -There 
are between three and four thousand volumes, which 





then a suppressed tone; then a cheery salutation ; and 
at last a general buzz proclaimed that all were enjoy- 
ing the genial dinner-hour in the highest degree. 


An Englishman, writing from the French capital, 
remarks that it is not the luxurious Parisians who are 
the real sufferers as yet. For a few days thes> people 
look all the better for a little lowering diet. But the 
sick and the delicate have a terrible time of it. Funer- 
als are as common in the streets as cabs. Once attack- 
ed by any lowering fever or disorder there is very lit- 
tle chance for any one. As the rich and the luxurious 
begin to really feel the famine, their frames will sink 
very rapidly under the attacks of fatigue and cold and 
bad weather. Fortifieation duty on a rainy night is 
not so bad after a tolerable dinner, but when it is ac- 
companied by a diet of dry bread and vin ordinaire, it 
is sure to make its victims. There will be dreadful 
sights in Paris before many days are past. 





Eleven Japanese students recently arrived in this 
city, having left their own homes for the purpose of 
perfecting themselves in the English language. Five 
of them remain in New York, under a private tutor, 
until fitted to enter upon a collegiate course of study. 
The others go to England to try the English universi- 
ties. They are all intelligent young men, and are 
quite proficient in the English language. 


One of the physicians in Burlington, Vermont, driv- 
ing into town on election morning, was met by a 
friend, who hailed him with the question : 

“ Have you voted ?” 

“Not yet,” replied the doctor: “but I have been 
out all night after a voter. I got him safe, too.” 

“ When will he vote ?” 

“Oh, about twenty-one years from now.” 


Some of the reported instances of the speed of car- 
rier pigeons seem scarcely credible. On one occasion, 
we are told, a gentleman of Cologne, having busi- 
ness to transact at Paris, laid a wager that he would 
let his friends know of his arrival within three hours 








after his reaching Paris. The bet was eagerly taken. | 
| Temarks.” 


He went to Paris, carrying with him two pigeons 


which had a young brood a: Cologne. He arrived at 
Paris at ten o'clock one morning, started off the birds 
at eleven, and they arrived at Cologne about ten min- 
utes past one. This is nearly 150 miles an hour—a 
marvel that seems to require corroboration. 





The siege of Paris has the effect to make some com- 
modities more plentifal in other places. London reaps 
some benefits therefrom in the way of provisions. 
For example, the fragrant Brittany butter, which found 
a large and ready market in Paris, is now much more 
abundant than usual in London. 





The last great siege of Paris was in 1590, and con- 
tinued over three months. A frightful record existe 
of the misery and despair of the besieged, and every 
humane person must pray that the horrors of those 
three months may never be repeated. Every thing 
which was thought by any possibility to contain nutri- 
ment was used to sustain life, however disgusting or 
unpalatable. Hunger made men savages—and in some 
instances even cannibals. One account etates the num- 
ber who died from hunger at 100,000, 





An eminent authority in regard to diamonds—Mr. 
Emanuel—states that the value of diamonds has de- 
preciated thirty per cent. in consequence of the quan- 
tity offered for sale in London by French familics. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tur Methodists of Kent, Connecticut, have lately 
had a revival. Among others who were awakened to 
their true condition was a peddler who does a large 
business in the western part of that count ond to 
Dutchess County. He was received on probation in 
the usual way. After a few weeks, and before the ex- 

iration of his term of probation, he went to the 

r and requested that hie name be stricken off. id 
he, “I can’t stand it no longer; I have to deal with 
them York State fellows, and I can’t live so.” 

Rn ~ nals 


KNOTTY QUESTIONS FOR NATURALISTS. 


Is a sole’s female companion a “ feme sole,” or only 
a loose fish ? 

Is not a parrot’s native tongue a Polly-giot ? 

Is a béte noir eatable like white-bait ? 

Can you oop a guinea fow] for two half-sover- 
eigns and a shilling ? 

Are book-worms the same as leaf-insects? 

Does the tapir consume its own oil, and is it Hable 
to spontaneous combustion ? 

Do the cows in Holland understand low Dutch ? 

Does it “settle” a duck’s bill to cut it off ? if so, can 
you give the receipt ? 

Are horses in a stable liable to stamp duty ? 

What becomes of all the crows which the cocks give 
every day? 

Is cream-laid paper producible by cows, or ie it pro- 
duced, like egga, out of fowl pickings ? 

Could a grasshopper play at cricket if it had the 
mind to do 80? , 

Ie there any thing in reason that the ‘possum can't 





do? 
Is the beard of an oyster liable to turn gray? 


The aurora borealis was recently visible in England, 
and excited t astonishment. A traveler who hap- 
pose to be in Leicestershire at the time found the in- 

abitante of a certain village gazing intently at the 

henomenon. One of these observers said: “ There 
® France for you.” The traveler was rather taken 
aback, but found upon inquiry that the viliagers all 
believed the red light in the sky te be the reflection of 
Paris on fire. One of the villagers said: “Gad, how it 
burns!” and another exclaimed, “They're gettin’ it 
hunder now.” 

—_— 


What isle do maids steer for ?—Isle of Man. 
canines 
A Boston critic says of a recent Nilason concert 
that “every note fell upon the ear like a spray of dia- 
monds.” Such a note would paes any where. 
quae chaieatnien 


Where should gardeners go ?—To Botany Bay. 
anita taatatdieecands 











A minister of the “ Kirk” of Scotland once discov- 
ered his wife asleep in the midst of his homily on the 
Sabbath. So, pausing in the steady, and possibly 
somewhat monotonous flow of his oratory, he broke 


forth with his nal address, sharp clear, but 
very deliberate: ‘‘Susan!” Susan opened her eye and 
ears in a twinkling, as did all other dreamers in the 
housé whether asleep or awake. “‘Susap, 1 didn 


marry ye for your wealth, sin’ ye hae’d none! And 
didna marry ye for your beauty, that the hail congre- 
— can see. And if ye have no grace, I have made 
ut asair bargain!” Susan's slumbers were effectuailiy 
broken up for that day. 
—- es 
They keep “ Knew Syder Fur Sail” at a Texas grocery. 
—— — 


Men are like qeerpen they do not know how soon 
they may be in hot water. 


Why is a solar eclipse like a mother thrashing her 

own child ?—Becauzse it’s a hiding of the sun. 
cusinatliaisinatiete 

A young woman in Sacramento, California, ie threat- 
ening to get a divorce on the novel ground of “ pro- 
tracted festivities.” She says her husband celebrated 
his marriage by getting drunk, and has kept up the 
festival ever since. 

















—— en 

Twenty married women in this country ve ay to 
become preachers. Heretofore they have only been 
lecturers. 


es 

There is a chap out West so mean that he bofis two 
bone buttons in a pint of water. This gruel lasts him 
exactly one month. He has used the buttons #0 long 
that he has boiled all the holes out of them. He keepa 
warm in winter time by standing under his next-door 
neighbor's gas-lamp. 





me a 

How to Ger Rip or Rats an» Micr—Read Martin 
Tupper to them half an hour a day. 

cheatin 

An artist showing his pictures to a customer re- 
ceived the following sharp retort: “ Well, I don’t think 
much of this,” said the customer, holding up the Sag 
ture before him. “Don't think much of it! ; 
that’s a very rare print—a very rare print indeed, Sir!” 
“Rare! I've no doubt it is rare—it certainly is not well 
done !” 

Paes Se 


The following imen of bar eloquence in a not- 
distant Western State was actually delivered, as we 
know from a correspondent, as here reported in his 
notes. The case was the trial of a person on a writ 
of inquirendo lunatico. Which side the “ learned” and 
eloquent advocate was on it is somewhat difficult to 
ascertain from his speech: ‘‘ The counsel on the other 
eide, Sir, ds the principle involved in thie 
i rtant case. Law, Sir, is very simple, if we ander- 
stand ite elementary principles. The principle of this 
case, Sir, is to be found in the horn-books @ pro- 
fession. I hold in my Send, ry =e ad Biack- 
stone, Sir, the great author of t nglish law; yes, 
hold in m: hand, Sir, that glorious magnus 

the founda b 

was 








tion and bulwark of English lib- 
erty, w by the illustrioas King John, 
sword in hand, from Loe 4 barons on the banks 
of the pleasant Bonnymede, oh that momentous oc- 
casion! But, Sir, I did net intend to make a speech 
Sir, and as I have not examined the question, Sir, 1 
submit it to the Court with these few and incongruvial 
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THE PIGEON POST. 

a Ix ancient times the dispatch borne by the 
3 carrier pigeon was necessarily brief, as the light- 
ae est weight was an impediment to the creature’s 
e . + . 

 S flight. Now, however, the camera and the micro- 


scope have been brought into play, and the French 
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government have lately informed us that no less 
than 3500 dispatches of twenty words each, in 
all 70,000 words, can now be carried by one of 
these messengers. Readers are familiar with 
those microscopic photographs of the Lord’s Pray- 
er or the ‘Ten Commandments, which, though 
appearing to the naked eye as the merest atom 
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PIGEON 


| ble under a good lens. 


[Decemuer 17, 1870, 








POST. 


of dust, are nevertheless perfectly plain and legi- 
A page of the London 
Times has been compressed into the space of an 
eighth of an inch. 

A_regular line of post pigeons has been estab- 
lished between Tours and Paris, the birds being 
brought from the capital by the balloons. Any 
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one can now send a letter of twenty words to 
Paris on payment of fifty centimes per word. 
All he has to do is to send his message to the 
Tours postal authorities, who will take all due 
care that it be expedited, though its safe arrival 
may be endangered by the legion of hawks which 
the Prussians at Versailles are reported to have 















December 17, 1870.] 


procured to pursue and capture 
these ornithological postinen. 
The pigeon, however, is said to 
fly far quicker than the hawk, 
aml thus will be able to elude 
his antagonist’s vigilance. 

Several means of attaching the 
letter to the pigeon have been 
tried. Sometimes it was tied 
round the bird’s neck, at other 
times under its wing; neither of 
these, however, was found effi- 
cacious, as the string was apt to 
break; and the message was usu- 
ally wrapped round the leg and 
secured with a piece of silk. 
Now a still better method is 
used, which indeed forms the 
subject of the engravings on 
page 820. The letter is rolled 
up and fastened to the middle 
feather of the tail—that which 
remains perfectly stationary when 
its fellows spread out or close up. 
The feathers are also stamped 
with the number of the bird, and 
the place of departure, as shown 
in the second sketch. 


WAITING FOR RATION 
TICKETS. 

Tue lower engraving on this 
page presents a scene now of 
daily occurrence in the once gay 
capital of France—a crowd of 
people waiting to procure ration 
tickets, without which no food 
can be obtained, Each resident 
was, at latest advices, allowed 
five ounces of meat every three 
days; and in order to insure even 
this limited supply he must wait 
sometimes several hours in front 
of the shop for his turn to be 
served. 


RUSSIAN BALTIC 
TOWNS. 

Ir, as some people fancy, the 
next enterprise on which Ger- 
many, in furtherance of the idea 
of completing her national unity, 
is likely to embark be the annex- 
ation of the Baltic provinces of 
Russia, the natives of which are 
of Teutonic origin, the towns of 
Finland and Esthonia will prob- 
ably come into still greater prom- 
inence even than they did during 
the Crimean war; and the forti- 
fications of Revel and Sweaborg 
(the citadel of Helsingfors) may 
yet be destined to play a part as 
signal as that which has now 
rendered Strasburg and Metz 
famous. 

Revel, the capital of Esthonia, 
and situated on a small bay in 
the Gulf of Fin'and, 200 miles 
southwest of St. Petersburg, is a 
strongly fortified sea-port town. 
The harbor is excellent, and 
well defended by batteries. ‘The 
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THE UNWELCOME STRANGER. 
Trutu. “ Pray, let me speak to her.” 
M. G-m-tra. *‘ No, no, no—certainly not. She doesn’t care to see you; and—in fac.—you annoy us very much.” 
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PARISIANS WAITING TO PROCURE 





RATION TICKETS. 
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town is, for the most part, ir- 
regularly built. The town prop- 
er, which is inclosed by walls, is 
called the Domberg. Within 
the walls are two suburbs. ‘The 
streets are narrow and dark. It 
contains a cathedral and several 
churches, a government house, 
the residence of the governor, an 
admiralty, a town-hall; a gym- 
nasium, founded by Gustavus 
Adolphus, of Sweden; a theatre, 
a public library, a military acad- 
emy, and several schools, hospi- 
tals, and chariiable institutions. 
It is much frequented as a water- 
ing-place. Manufactures—cot- 
ton goods, leather, hosiery, pins 
and needles, earthen-ware, and 
gunpowder. ‘The town also pos- 
sesses a cannon foundry, and a 
large trade in corn, hemp, flax, 
hides, and timber. Population, 
28,000. Latitude, 59° 26’ N.; 
longitude, 24°45’'E. This town 
was founded by Valdemar IL., 
King of Denmark, in 1218, and 
afterward sold to the Teutonic 
knights. In 1710 it was taken 
from Sweden by the Russians, 
wlio destroyed its roadstead in 
1854, by sinking large blocks of 
stone to prevent the entrance of 
the Anglo-French fleet while 
blockading the Russian ports in 
the Baltic during the same year. 
It was at one time the great em- 
porium of the Hanseatic League 
for the trade with Notgorod. 
Helsingfors, the sea-port cap- 
ital of Finland, stands on a pen- 
insula in the gulf of that name, 
about 100 miles northwest of St. 
Petersburg. It has a good har 
bor, in which line-of-battle ships 
can lie, and it 1s defended by the 
almost impregnable citadel and 
fortifications of Sweaborg, which 
stand on a number of rocky isl- 
ands at the entrance of the har- 
bor. The town is regularly built, 
and possesses a university, trans- 
ferred from Abo in 1827, a li- 
brary of 80,000 volumes, also 
brought from Abo; a museum, 
observatory, state-house, church- 
es, and botanical gardens. Man- 
ufactures—sail-cloth and linen ; 
and a trade is carried on in corn 
andtimber. Populatica, 21,698. 
Latitude, 60° 11’ N. ; longitade, 
24°57’ E. This town was found- 
ed by Gustavus I., of Sweden, 
and was burned in 1741, during 
the war between Sweden and 
Russia. In 1855 Sweaborg was 
bombarded for two days by the 
allied English and French fleets, 
when considerable damage was 
done to the interior defenses of 
the place. It is surmised that 
some arrangement has been made 
between Prussia and Russia by 
which these ports may be trans- 
ferred to the former power, in re- 
turn for aidin regard to the Czar's 
pretensions in the Black Nea. 
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UNCONSCIOUS BRAIN WORK. 

As a general rule, the unconscious brain, like 
an enfant terrible, is extremely veracious. The 
“ Palace of Truth” is nothing but a house full 
of absent-minded people who unconsciously say 
what they think of each other, when they con 
sciously intend to be extremely flattering. But 
it also sometimes happens that falsehood has so 
far become second nature that a mans very In- 
terjections, unconscious answers, and soliloquies 
may all be lies. Nothing can be more false to 
nature than the dramas and novels wherein pro- 
found scoundrels, in the privacy of an evening 
walk beside a hedge, unveil théir secret plots in 
an address to fate or the moon; or fall into a 
well-timed brain-fever, and babble out exactly the 
truth which the reader needs to be told. Your 
real villain never tells trath even to himself, 
rauch less to fate or the moon; and it is to be 
doubted whether even in delirium his unconscious 
cerebration would not run in the accustomed ruts 
of fable rather than the unwonted paths of verac- 
itv. . 
“ Another failure of unconscious cerebration is 
seen in the continuance of habitual actions when 
the motive for them has ceased. A change in 
attire, altering the position of our pockets, never 
fails to cause us a dozen fruitless struggles to find 
our handkerchief or replace our purse. In re- 
turning to an old abode we are sure sooner or 
later to blunder into our former sleeping-room, 
and to be much startled to find in it another oc- 
cupant.. It happened to me once, after an inter- 
val of eight years, to find myself again in the 
chamber, at the table, and seated on the chair 
where my little studies had gone on for half a 
lifetime. I had business to occupy my thoughts, 
and was soon (so far as consciousness went) buried 
in my task of writing. But all the time while I 
wrote my feet moved restlessly in a most un- 
accustomed way under the table. ‘* What is the 
matter with me?” I paused at last to ask myself, 
and then remembered that when [ had written at 
this table in long-past days, I had had a stool un- 
der it. It was that particular stool my uncon- 
scious cerebration was seeking. During all the 
interval [ had perhaps not once used @ similar 
support ; but the moment I sat in the same spot 
the trifling habit vindicated itself afresh, the 
brain acted on its old impression, 

Of course it is as easy as it is common to dis- 
miss all such fantastic tricks with a single word 
“habit.” But the word *‘ habit,” like the word 
‘‘law,” has no positive sense as if it were itself 
an originating cause. It implies a persistent 
mode of action, but affords no clew to the force 
which initiates and maintains that action. All 
that we can say, in the case of the phenomena of 
unconscious cerebration, is that when volitional 
actions have been often repeated, they sink into 
the class of voluntary ones, and are performed un- 
cousciously, We may define the moment when 
a habit is established as that wherein the voli- 
tional act becomes voluntary. 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES, 
‘*T purcuasep my Wheeler & Wilson Sewing 
Machine in May, 1858, and have used it constant- 
ly ever since in making all kinds of garments 





worn in the family, with no repairs of any sort 
whatever. J have never broken but one needle, 


and that not until I had used the machine more 


than seven years, and the eleven needles remain- 


ing of the original dozen are all im good working 


order. | can not see why my machine will not 
lust ten years longer without repairs.” 


Brown's Broncuiar ‘l'rocues.—[Com. } 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“OUR POPULAR SHIRTS,” 
MADE TO ORDER FROM BEST MATERIALS, 
AND WARRANTED TO FIT. 

Sent by express, C. O. D., to any part of the conatry, 

at the following rates: 





6 Shirts, Good Muslin and Linen Fronts,........ $9 00 
6 ‘“ Better Muslin and Good Linen......... 10 50 
f ‘ Masonville Muslin and Fine Linen..... 12 00 
6 “  Wamsutta Muslin and Very Fine Linen.. 13 50 
6 “ New York Mills and Better Linen...... 15 00 
RICHARD MEARES, 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 


6th Avenue & 19th St., N. ¥. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, & Tan, 

Use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, 

Jt is reliable and harmless. Sold by Druggists. 
Depot, 49 Bond 8t., New York. 


Pimples on the Face. 


For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply 
Ernptiors and Blotched distigurations on the Face, use 
Perry's Comedone and Pimple Remedy. It is invalu- 
able. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond 
St., New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 


(DHE WORTH OF $20 FOR $7 50.— 
The Christian Union, $8. Either of Har r's, $4. 
Pbrenological Journal, $3. Marshall's Was ington, 
#5. And the Doctor, a chromo, $5. The worth of $20 
for only $750, Seadto 8S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 

889 Broadway, N. Y. 

«A ~ tires 
$10 made from 50c.! 
Something urgently needed by every body. Call 
and examine, or 12 Samples sent (postage paid) for 

Fifty Ceuts that retail easily for Ten Dollars. 

R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 
™ 3 NETS, SEINES, LINES, 

THE PISHERIES,—N&1S SBINES, LINES, 

Export, River, Pord, Lake, or See Picking Oe sale to 


the trade by AMERICAN NET AND TWINE CO., 
43 Commercial St., Boston. Sampls and prices by mail, 
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STEINWAY & SONS, ~ 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGET 


a. 

?jano-Fortes 

. J 
Recipients of the First Grand Gold Medal of Honor at 
the Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867; the Grand 
Testimonial Medal of the Paris Société des Beaux 
Arts, in the same year; the Grand Honorary Gold 
Medal of Merit, with the Crown and Ribbon from the 
King of Sweden and Norway, and the Academical 
Honors and Membership from the Royal Academies 
of Sciences and Arts at Berlin and Stockholm; and, 
also, of the first Prize Medai at the International Ex- 
hibition in London, 1862, together with thirty-five first 
class Premiums from 1855 to 1862, inclusive, since 
which time Steinway & Sons have not entered their 
Piano-fortes at any local fair in the United States. 


Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


is now conceded to be not only the most perfectly ar- 
ranged, but at the same time the most extensive es- 
tablishment of its kind in the world, the official Inter- 
nal Revenue returns, as publisked for 1868-69, hav- 
ing revealed the startling fact that the number of Pi- 





| anos sold by them, and the amount of their sales, are 
| Nearly Double those of the next largest manufacturer in 


























America, and exceed those of the twelve largest Piane 


| makers of New York combined. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
beg to announce A GENERAL REDUCTION in their 
prices, in accordance with the decline in the ——— 
on gold, and consequent decreased cost of imported 
articles used in the manufacture of Piano-fortes. In 
addition to their established styles of Piano-fo: 
STEINWAY & SONS, in order to meet a long felt an 
frequently expressed want by persons of moderate 
means —teachers, schools, &c.—have perfected ar- 
rangements for the manufacture of an entirely new 
atyle of Instrument, termed 


The “School” Piano, 


a thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, pre- 
cisely the same in size, scale, interior mechanism and 
workmanship as their highest-priced 7-octave Panos ; 
the only difference being that this new style of in- 


| strument is constructed in a eeeeey plain yet ex- 


ceedingly neat exterior case. These new instruments 
will be supplied to those who desire to a thor- 
oughly first-class ‘‘ Steinway Piano,” yet are limited 
inmeans, at EXCEEDINGLY MOD. TE PRICES. 

Steinway & Sons also desire to call special atten- 
tion to their new 


Patent Upright Pianos, 


with Dorble Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubular 
Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are match- 
Jess in volume and quality of tone and surpaesing fa- 
cility of action, while standing longer in tune amt be- 
ing more impervious to atmospheric influences than 
apy other Piano at present manufactured. 


Every Piano is Warranted for Five Years. 
PRICE-LISTS and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
mailed free on application. 


Warerooms, First Floor of Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street, 
(Between 4th Ave. and Irving Place), NEW YORK, 


LT. STEWART & 00. 


are offering, 


AT PANIC PRICES, 


NOVELTIES 


in 


ELEGANT BRUSSELS LACE 


and 
LACE GOODS, 


WELL WORTHY THE ATTENTION OF THE 
PUBLIC, 


AND RECENTLY RECEIVED FROM EUROPE. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


Basenrs STANDARD OPERAS for 
VOICE AND PIANO-FORTE. Edited by Ar- 
thur Sullivan. The complete series, unabridged, with 
Italian and English words. Price One Dollar each. 
The Operas will be printed from new type on the finest 
paper, large 8vo, in volumes containing 200 to 270 pages 
each. They will appear fortnightly, commencing in 
the following order: . 

Nov. 1. DON JUAN (now rendy). 

“ 15. FIDELIO (now ready). 
Dec. 1. IL BARBIERE. 





Subscribers’ names received by all Music-sellers and 
Booksellers, or by the Publishers, BOOSEY & CO., 4 
Bond St., and W.A. POND & CO., 547 Broadwa: ede 
: a direct on receipt of price and post- 
age, $1 12. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 


it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 








With one of our presses, and the material aecom- 





“T am delighted with the bold, manly tone of Tux 
Apvanos.”—Hon. James A. Garfield, 





“T regard it as standing fairly on the highest ground 
et seated b religious joursals in Aseerica."—1 v. 
enry Ward her, 


“T read Tae Apvance regularly and with interest.” 
—Hon, Schuyler Colfax. 
- “T consider it the ablest, best, and mest outspoken 
religious journal published.”"—Dr. Horace Bushnell. 





“ An admirable aa and truth-loving. I read 
it with zest.”—Rev. T. L. Cuyler. 


THE ADVANCE, 


“A NATIONAL 


RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER. 


Terms, $2 50 per Annum, in advance. 
To Clergymen, $2 00. 
EACH NUMBER OONTAINS 


1. Candid and outapoken Editorials. 

2. A Commercial Department unsurpassed. 

8, Devotional and Family Reading of the highest 
character. 

4, Temperance, Sunday - School, Agricultural, 
Health or Scientific columns carefully prepared. 

5. Able articles from the soundest thinkers and 
most popular writefs of the time. 

6. CHURCH NEWS from all denominations and 
from every section of the Country FULL and 
FRESH. 


Specimen Copies Sent -Free. 





THE 


ADVANCE CHROMO! 


A SPLENDID PICTURE 


OF THE 


Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


AFTER AN 


Original Portrait. 


We have now in preparation—to be ready abont 
January 1, 187i—a chromo of Mr. Beecher, which is 
to be 


AN EXACT FAC-SIMILE 


of an original portrait, painted expressly for us, from 
an enlarged photograph taken by the celebrated art- 
ists, Messrs. Rockwood & Co., of New York, and pro- 
nounced by Mr. Beecher's friends 


The Best Picture of Him 
* EVER MADE. 


It will be eleven by fourteen (11 x 14) inches in size, 
and will be executed by one of the most successful 
aud experienced chromo lithographers in the country. 


Price $6 per Copy. 


As soon as ready it wil! be sent, postpaid, to any 
address, on receipt of price. 
We will also send it 


To Any One 


who will send us, either 

Three new subscriptions, 

One new subscription for three years, 

One new subscription and $8 cash additional, or 

One new subscription for two years and $2 00 cash 
additional. 25c. for postage and packing to be sent 
in every case. All names for premiums must be ac- 
companied by $2 00 in full. 


We will cend an 


Excellent Card Photograph 


of the painting—by means of which a very accurate 

idea as to its fidelity can be obtained—to any address 

on receipt of fifteen cents and a postage stamp. 
Names can be entered for the picture at once. 


THE ADVANCE COMPANY, Chicago. 


The Forrester Submerged Pump 
P is a donble-acting, non-freezin: 
Pump. is com: 
Speetietion, very Gerakph; ena 
Sot Hable to get out of order. 

















panying it, every man can do his own prioting, thus = or gongral oe. 
saving much ti . Agents Wanted—0cal and 
full information shone . P amt rend tra . Dealers specially interested. Send for Cir, 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- | Cular. Address oo. 
men-hooks of types, ents, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. FORRESTER MANUFACTURING & On oskt 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53°Murray Street, New York. Corner Church & Cortlandt Streets, Ne 
AGIC PISTOL.—Sample, postpaid, 50 cents. | ¢>30 PER WEEK.—Agents wanted in every town. 
M N. P. CROUSB, Fomor Jeneben, mm. Samples free. ©. W DENNIS, Rochester, N. ¥. | 
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WHAT $5 WILL DO! 


Thirteen Hundred and Seventy Shares 
Issued in One Day. 


$95,000! $96,000! $95,000! 
A FORTUNE FOR SOME ONE! 


IN JANUARY NEXT. 
This is of great val 
or to PS mip opi investment. eter fhe vesitence 


a, Prize—Twenty-five Thousand Dol- 


ars, 
2d Prize—Ten Thousand Dollars. 
74 Prize—Six Thousand Dollars. 
Prize— Thirty-five Hundred Dol- 


5th Prize—Three Thousand 
6th Prize—-Twenty-five he 


7th Prize—Fifteen Hundred Dollars. 
And Eighty-seven other Grand Prizes, 

Aggregate value of which is $95,000. 
Every shareholder gets a premium sure. Asa proof 

of this lar sale, see the zeal with 

are now bats taken. icity shares 
EVERY ONE remitting $5 becomes a shareholder, 

Hong receives at once, by return na, - of the follow- 
g superb works of art, together with a tick 

above T DISTRIBUTION. _— 

us every purchaser of a share 
IS SURE TO RECEIVE THE VALUE OF HIS MON- 








EY immediately, and may also b th 

of one of the GRAND PRIZES. tn ox 
popular plan enables all to adorn th 

with the lowing choice nea See 


WORKS OF ART, 
which are now ready for delivery to purchasers of 
shares, and are sent safely packed in tndes by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of the money, as follows: 

FOR $5, ONE SHARE in the Great Distribution and 
one copy of the large and beautiful Steel Engraving, 
“The MARRIAGE of POCAHONTAS,” 
on hea’ late r, 32x42 inches; or one f 
the fine Chromo entitled : — 

“AN AMERICAN AUTUMN,” 
printed in oil, with 21 colors, tints, &c., on plate pa- 
per, 25x 84 inches; or 

“THE DAY WE CELEBRATE,” 
on heavy plate paper, size 28 x 38; or 

“THE LANDING OF COLUMBUS,” 
on heavy plate paper, size 28 x 38. 

Terms to Agents and Clubs furnished on application. 

For description of the Valuable Real Estate, Prizes, 
&c., send postage stamps for catalogue. 

Remittances for shares should be made with Post- 
Office money order or currency in registered letier. 
Address 

J.C. DERBY, General Manager, 
No. int aioe, New York Office; Post-Office Box 
0. . 


Or Southern Office, Augusta, Ga. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 

1’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapep To Fit axy 

1euRE, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
Jitted with the greatest accuracy, THY. NAMES AND DIKEC- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BKING PRINTED ON EACH 
SEPARATE PIROE OF TEE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperien 


The following patterns are now ready: 


WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT................ - 2 





PADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “ 28 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS.............. cee. ** 80 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ * 32 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... “ . 

seeereeseseseecs 3 
“ 40 





UIT... ; 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT..,....,. 
DOUBLE BRRASTED SACQUE WALKING | 
WALF-FITHING CLOAK WALKING SUTE. © 00 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail 
pre id, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 

UST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris, The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $200. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please — the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HOLIDAY MUSIC. 


7 Setenprp Sones, wir Piano AccOMPANTMENTS, 
MAILED FREE FoR 50 cents. Order as follows: 





CHRISTMAS Ra 

MERRY CHRISTMAS TIMES, 

MERRY BELLS. 

JOLLY SANTA CLAUS IS HERE. _ 
The above can also be ordered oe any News- 

dealer. Address BENJ. W. HITCHC . Publisher, 
24 Beekman S&t., N. Y. 

Liberal Terms to Sabbath Schools. 
Inclose Stamp for full catalogue of Sheet Music. 


BURNE r'TtT’s 
Flavoring Extracts. 







Extracts are strictly 
ity, and give entire sat- 


TILFORD, 
Street and Broadway. 
“ Growl 


in favor.” 
ack MERRALL, & CONDIT, 
om ~~~ ah 
2, 5, and 10 oz., Pint, and Quart sizes for sale by all 
tirst-clags Grocers in the United States and Canada. 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
Boston, Mass. 
PHRE- 


ENEW NOW.—THE PICTORIAL 
R NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, $3, and either of 


ew z rs, 300 Broadway, N.Y. ; 


“Your superior Flavori 
as dard,’ uniferm in 
“‘isfaction to our customers.” 
rane > 
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Valuable New Books, 


PUMLISHED LY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


gar Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE WAR. By ALRXanpER 
Innes Suanp, Occasional Correspondent of “The 
London Times.” With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
35 cents. a 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Lvoren Brant. Edited and adapted by Parker 
Gitmore. With 117 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. a 


DU CHAILLU’S APINGI KINGDOM. My song 
Kingdom: with Life in the Great Sahara, and Sketch- 
es of the Chase of the Ostrich, o— &c. By Pau. 
Dv Cuatuiv. With numerous Ilustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. — 


DU CHAILLU’S BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR 
BOYS: Tar Gorttia Country. — Wirv Lirs. — 
Lost ry THR Juneie.—My Artneat Kinepom. 4 vols., 
uniformly bound, in box, $7 00. 


AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 
AZINE, Alphabetical, Analytical, Topical.e Volumes 
L to XL: from Juue, 1850, to May, 1870. 8vo, 
Cloth, $8 00. pe. 


THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1870), togeth- 
er with the Act imposing Taxes on Distilled Spirits 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect; 
with Tables of Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, 
and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Hoxace E. 
Dresser. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


LITERARY SELECTIONS for the Students of the 
Normal College for Young Ladies, of the City of 
New York, Printed by Authority of the Board of 
Education. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


WILLSON'’S INTERMEDIATE FIFTH READER: 
on the Original Plan of the School and Family Se- 
ries; embracing, in brief, the Principles of Rhetoric, 
Criticism, Eloquence, and Oratory, as applied to both 
Prose and Poetry. The whole adapted to Elocu- 
tionary Instruction. By Marcivs Wiits0N, 12mo, 


FRENCH’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC; combiuin 
a Complete System of Rapid Computations, wi 
Correct Logic of the Solutions of Problems and the 
Analyses of Processes. By Joun H. Frenou, LL.D. 
12mo, 50 cents. r 

HARPER'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. From the Discovery of America to the 
Year 1870. By Davi B. Scorr. Maps and En- 
gravings. New Edition. 12mo, $1 50. 


MARCH’S ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR. A Com- 
rative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language ; 
n which its Forms are Illustrated by those of the 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old_ Saxon, Old 
Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-German. By 
Franxow A. Manou, Professor of the English Lan- 
uage aud Comparative Philo in Lafayette Col- 
ege; Author of *‘ Method of Philological Study of 
the English Language,” “A Parser and Analyzer 
for Beginners,” “‘An Anglo-Saxon Reader,” &c. 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. es 


MARCH'S ANGLO-SAXON READER; with Philo- 
logical Notes, a Brief Grammar, and a Vocabulary. 
By Francois A, Maron, Professor of the English 
Langaage and Comparative Philology in Lafayette 
College, and Author of “ A Comparative Grammar 
3 the Anglo-Saxon Langyage,” &c., &c. 8vo, Cloth, 

7 


eee 


Fresh Novels, 


PURLISHKD BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«. 


FROM THISTLES—GRAPES? By Mrs. Evoart, 
Author of “ The Curate’s Discipline,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. prot 

THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS, In 
One Volume. By Antuony Trottorr, Author of 
“ The Vicar of Ballhampton,” “‘ Phineas Finn,” “‘ He 
Knew He was Right,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


LV DUTY BOUND. By the Author of “ Mark War- 
ren,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WHICH IS THE HEROINE? By Nuva Corr. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents, 


THE VIVIAN ROMANCE. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ESTELLE RUSSELL. By the Author of “The Pri- 
vate Life of Galileo.” Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


By Mortimer Couiins. 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author of “ Ray- 
mond's Heroine,” “ Kathieen,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents, 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By the Author of 
“Tom Brown's School Days.” New Edition. With 
Illustrations by Sydney P. Hall. Svo, Paper, 75 
cents. (Uniform with “ Tom Brown's School 3."") 


tz “ Tom Brown's School Days” and “ Tom 
Brown at Oxford,” Complete in One Volume, Svo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


witha NOVELTY JOB 
PRINTING PRESS, 
the best press ever made for 
the purpose, and second to 
* none for the use of Gen- 
Job Printers. 









cational pu 
oad Be zB Jan for a Village Newspaper 
Price of Presses, $15, $30, $32, $50. 
Send for Catalogue, with testimonials and specimens 
- plain and colore done on the press, to 
M. . OODS, Mfr., 351 Federal St., Boston, 
28s. ; C. C. Tuurston, 16 Cottage Place, New York; 
2 Howett, & Lepwie, 917 Market St., Phila., 
whos ; A.C. Ketoae, 65 West Van Buren 8t.,Chicago, Ill. 


: SLEEP — Peaceful, Calm— SLEEP. 
CHLORALINE. 


‘ Indorsed by the best medical minds of Europe and 
America as the only harmless substitute for Opium, 
orphine, Landanum, and all other poisonous narcot- 
os used for she ying 2 sleep. Price 50 cents and $1 
per bottle, nd for Circular containing medical in- 





one-tenth the price. 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


The celebrated IMITATION-GOLD HUNTING WATCHES, “Collins 
Metal” (Improved Oroide).—These justly-celebrated Watches have been so 
thoroughly tested during the last four years, and their reputation for time and 
as imitations of Gold Watches is so well established as to 
mendations. Prices: —¥ull-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, equal in appearance 
and for time to gold ones costing $150. Those of extra fine tinish, $20, equal to 
$200 gold ones. We are also making an extra heavy and extra fine watch, full- 
jeweled patent lever, equaling in appearance a $250 gold watch. 
magnificent watches we charge only $25. All our watches fully guaranteed by 
special certificate. All our watches are in hunting cases, gents’ and ladies’ sizes. 
Chains, Collins Metal, $2 to $8. 


The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we have seen.—N. Y. Tribune. 
The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction.—N. ¥Y. Times. 
One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 
Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, cor. Worth St. (up stairs), New York, 





823 





uire no recom- 


For these 


Also, all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at 








ATEST IMPORTED TRICK NOVELTIES. — 
Magic Money Box, $100; Magic Imp Bottle, $1 00; 
Magic Cannon, $1 00; Magic Cigar Case, $3 06; Magic 
Two-Cent Box, $1 50; The Three Hoge Babies, $2 00; 
Magic Wedding-Rings, $150; Magic Money Till, $150; 
Magic Bag and Egg, $1 50; Magic Invisible Finger, 
$ 00; t — , $1 50; — Donkey, “> 
agic Photographs, 5 assorted packages, $1 00. ull 
directions sent with each trick. Good Books; 500 
Puzzles, 40 cts.; Fireside Games, 40 cts.; Tableaux, 
40 cts.; Dialogues, 40 cts.; Comic Speeches, 40 cts. ; 
1400 Conundrums, 40 cts.; Fortune-Teller, 25 cts. ; 
Courtship Made Easy, 25 cts.; Bridal Etiquette, 25 ct. ; 
Correct Letter Writer, 25 cts.; True Marriage Guide, 
50 cts.; How to Win a Sweet-heart or Lover, 40 cts. ; 
Correct Etiquette, 25 cizs.; Book of Jokes, 25 cts. 

Books and Tricks sent by mail, postage paid, by 

W. C. WEMYSS, 8 Astor Place, New York. 


THEA-NECTAR 


IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


Green: Tea Flavor. 
WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


will eecure by return mail copies 
ONE DIME of Tue Brier Sipe, thocheapest, 
most attractive, and most popular young people’s pa- 
per in the world (all stories complete), worth three 
times the money. Splendid premiums and large cash 
commissions to agents. Order at once. 

JOHN B. ALDEN & CO., Publishers, 
Chicago, Ml. 


THE FOUNDLING, 


A up of statuary by 
Jokn oe 


oO! 
just com- 
picted also, COMING 

0 THE PARSON. 
Price, $15 each. 

Parties desiring these 
or other groups, or wish- 
ing to send them as pres- 
ents to their friends, can 
inclose the price, and 
they will be delivered at 
any point east of the 
Mississippi with all ex- 
press charges prepaid; of 
will be sent west of there 
by freight, and a discount 
allowed in compensa 




















Srupiest rmx ConsTRvuction, 











Agents 
and Dealers 
Wanted in every City 
and Town, and well paid 
for selling. Price List mailed. 
Sample Pipe sent post paid for 25 cents. 
BE, HOOPER, M’f'r Briar Pipes, 202 Broadway, N. Y- 
ta Sample of Extra Quality, with Cigar- Holder 


combined, 50 cts. ey finished, with Cigar-Hold- 
er, 75 cts. Genuine Meerschaum Bowl, $150. Sent 
postpaid. 





Gitex 


STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN 8T., New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 
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T — HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 
\ INEGAR. WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 
10 hours, without using drugs. For circular, address 

F. L SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 
OxXTSE se AIR, a cure 

Catarrh, and Consumption. Sen 
Pamphlet to Dr. C. L. BLOOD, Boston, Mass. 


for Scrofula, 
d ad for 





tion. 
Send for Illnstrated 
Catalogue and Price-List to JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., New York. 














contains numerous scenes je Vent: ete. Pr 
Bg ate ht ne BUNTER & CO. Pebtubers, Hinsdain, 


Burnett's Coccaine 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
HAIR DRESSING in World 


y= FOLKS’ RURAL, largest and handsomest 
young folks’ paper. Greatest success! Best sto- 
ries and pictures. Splendid Cash Pay to Agents or 
whole amount returned in watches, musical instru- 
ments, jewelry, &c. $1 00 per year, samples 10c. Ad- 
dress LEWIS, Pub. Western Rural, Chicago. 








.N.F. 


Rvs ABDOMINAL WEAKNESS, or COR- 
PULENCY.—Relief and Qure. Seeley's Hard-Rub- 
ber Trusses and Supporters. Late patterns, indestruct- 
ible (steel coated), cleanly, light, safe, comfortable. 
Also, ages, &c. Estabts.: 13847 Chestnut St., 
Philada., and 3 Ann St., N.Y. Send for Pamphlet. 














A GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Chickering & at Extremel: Low Prices, for 
or will take from $4 to $20 monthly until! paid. 


BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD, 
The best, cheapest, and most lar Musical Month- 
ly published. 20 pages of New Music and original 
reading-matter in each number. Ohly $b 00 per An- 





num. men copies sent on receipt of Ten Cents. 
~~ BRAINARD & SONS, Cleveland, 0. 


Address 









HA ION § 
Viel ok A 


wit go whroaat, 


reduced 
3 everything 
wanted. Address MEDALLION Macumem OO 1 





EWING 





wep hi Ne 


ORNS CURED WITHOUT PAIN FOR 
CENTS, by the JAPANESE CORN FILE. 





25 
Sold 


at all Drnuggists', Shoe, and Notion Stores. Samples 





dorsements. T, DE WITT KAVAN Proprietor, 
i Barclay St., New York. 


mailed on receipt of price. Agents wanted. Liberal 
terms. Depot, 84 Pine Street, New York. 





i D. WILSON & C@., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., far- 
¢ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 
every where, 


wm 
= $75 lo $250 per mont + male and fe- 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVaD 
© COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SpCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
= quilt, cord, bing, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
| and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
_— beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
* pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
6S commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
Pitisburgh, Pa. ; St. Lowis, Mo. ; or Chicago, Ill. 


$500 PER WEEK 


Can be made by parties who are wide-awake, withou 
interfering with other business. Address JAMES 
ROOD & CO., 636 Broadway, N.Y. 


MONEY 











MADE 
With our Stenci! and 
Key-Check Outfit. 
oa Cinceiars Frere. 











$1500 A YEAR. 


WANTED AGENTS to sell the Universal 

Sewing Machine, size 
12 in. long by 8 in height, of great capacity and dura- 
bility; works on a new principle. ice, complete, 
$15 60; sent C.0.D. Address Universal 8S, Mi. 
Co., 58 Bromfield St., Bostun, Mass, 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


\ E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 

of $30 per Week and expenses, or allow a 
large commiesion, to sell our new and wonderful Inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


' \ TATCH FREE-—GIVEN GRATIS to every 
live man who will act as agent in a new, light, and 
honorable business paying $30 a day sure. No gif en- 
terprise. No paarne. No money wanted in advance. 
Address R. Monror Kr ‘o., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








nuEDY & 





ASONIC.—Wanted, on Salary or Commission, 
members of the els again as Agents for the new 
Masonic works. Suitable parties liberally dealt with. 
Repprxe & Co., Temple Building, 544 Broadway, N.Y. 
A HANDSOME FULL-GILT Bhotograph Al- 
bum, holding 2 full-size pictures, mailed, post- 

id, for 25 cts. ; 5 for $1; $2 25 perdozen. Circulars 
—_ Address C. 8. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 








Commencement of a New Volume. 


—_—— 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER, 1870, . 


ConreEnts : 


THE BROOKLYN NAVY-YARD. 
ILLveTRaTions.—Main Avenue, Brooklyn Navy. 
eee eatin Baitery.—Ordnance —Mor- 
tar Battery.—Old re-Heed.—Round House. — 





-Dock. — Sail-Making. — Rebel To: o Boat 

.—Iron Derrick.—Marine Hospita).—Marine 

rracks.—A Relic of the Oneida.— Receiving- 
Ship Vermont. 


PIO NONO AND HIS COUNCILORS. 
ILLusrRations.—Pope Pius the Ninth.—St. Pe- 
ter’s and the Vatican.—-The Pope in his Chair of 
State.—The Procession.—The Council Chamber. 


—Bishop Dupanloup. — Archbishop Manning. — 
Father kx. — Bishop Strossmayer. — Readi ng 
of the Decree. 


LIFE IN BRITTANY.-—I1. Bavrow Prasanrs—Turin 
Travitions anv Customs. 

I.cusrrations. — A matey. Dey in Brittany. — 
Sender in Brittany; leaving Church.—Marriage 
Festivities.—A Breton Pardon. 

A VIGIL. 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. —XIII. Tar Seven 
Yrans’ Wat; Its Commencement. 

Iucverxations.—Map of the Invasion of Sax- 
ony.—Plan of Battle of Lobositz.—Plan of Battle 
of Prague.—Plan of Battle of Kolin.-—After the 
Defeat.—Portrait of Sophia Dorothea.-— ofthe 
+ = of Rossbach.—Plan of Battle of Ross- 


THE ROCK OF THE LEGION OF HONOR. By 
tux Avrnor or “On Tux Heiouts."-—(Coneladed.) 
THE STATUE. 
BOMBAY AND THE PARSEES. 
IL.vusreations.—Group of Parsee Children.— 
— of Bombay and its Environs,—A Parsee Lady 
and her Daughter.—A Parsee of Bombay.—Con- 
verts to Christianity.—Principal Grotto of Kan- 


heri.—Pagoda at Malabar Hill, ngar Bombay. —- 
Facade of a Grotto of Kauheri.—The Hill of Kan- 
eri. 


SONG OF FIRE. 

With two Illustrations. 

INVEIGLING NATURE INTO A DISCLOSURE 
OF HER SECRETS. 

I.Lustrrations.—Velocity of Light.—When the 
Wheel is at Rest.—When the Motion does not in- 
tercept the Light.—When the Light is intercepted. 

— By tus Avruog or “ Goy Lrvrxestone,” 

c. 

THE SACRED FLORA.—(Concluded.) 
UNDER THE ROSE. 

COLLECTED BY A VALETUDINARIAN. 
BLOCKADE - RUNNING. 

WHAT DID MISS DARRINGTON SEE? 
MATCHES. 

ORANGE BLOSSOMS AND NIGHT -SHADE. 


ANNE FURNESS. By rue Acrnonm or “ Manet's 
Psocress,” “ Verontoa,” &c. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





— 


HaRpeR’s PERIODICALS 


TERMS FOR 1871. 





Haxrxn's Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Hauver’s Weeury, One Year...... 400 
Hanern’s Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 


Harren's Maeazine, Hanrven's Weexry, and Harrrn's 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Ratra Copy of either the MaGazitne, Weezy, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsortnens at $4 00 each, in one remiliance; or, Siz 

ies for $20 00, without extra o 
e Postage within the Uni States ie for the 

Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Werusy or Bazan 

20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or qnar- 

terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 

the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 

24 cents additional for the Maeactwe, or 20 cents for 

the Wrexty or Bazan, to prepay the U.8. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazinx commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to in with the first Number of 
the carrent Volume, and back ‘Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexny and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will be 
understood that the eubacriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Buornens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Teeus ror Apvertisine tn Harren's Pertopioars, 
Harper's Magazine.— Whole Page, : Bait Pa 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each fooortion. ” 

's Weekly. — Inside Pa $1 & per Line; 
outside Page, $2 00 per Line--eech’ insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Live; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each ingertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
WANTED. 


BOOK CANVASSERS of both sexes are wanted in 
every Church and Co~gregation in the U.S. and Prov- 
inces, to sell works especial! appmenete as Gift- 
Books for the Holidays, viz. : Y- t at Buening Time: 
a Book of Support and Comfort for the d. Edited 
by John Stanford Holme, D.D. Beecher’s Morning and 
Evening Devotional Exercises. Jeaua af Nazareth. By 
Lyman Abbott, Old Testament Shadews, By Lyman 
Abbott. Bi y of Distinguished Women. By Mrs. 
S.J. Hale. And other works that would make a de- 
sirable addition to any library. Liberal Commissions 
or. Intelligent and energetic Agents can make 
he business very profitable. For further . “eam 
inquire of or address AVERY BILL, 

Care of Hanrer & Broriuers, 

881 Pearl St., New York. 








a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address 8, M. Srznorn, Brattleboro, Vt. 








A DAY.—Business entirely new. Circulars free. 
$10 Address J.C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 





$75 Kites Sics Maw'r'e Co. Crommeli Sons, 
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“Fe! Fo! Fi! Fum! I smell the Blood of an Englishman!” 


N. 
Robes de Chambre 


House Coats, 


FOR 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Large assortment, superior style, very Jow prices. 


E. A. NEWELL, 


727 Broadway, cor. Waverley Place. 


F. SCHLETFER & Co.'s 
PURE CALIFORNIA 
BRANDY. 


I have great satisfaction in being able to recommend 
this Brandy to my medical brethren asa Pure Wine 
Brandy, free from all adulterations and substitn- 
tions of other spirits or flavorings. CHARLES T. 
JACKSON, State Assayer for Massachusetts. 

F. SCHLEIFER & CO., San Francisco. 

HENRY G. SCHMIDT & CO., 38 Beaver Street, 
| New York, Sole Eastern Agents, 





CG. GUNTHER’S SONS 


offer a large assortment of 


SEAL SACQUES, 


at $85, $95, $110; 


Astrakhan Sacques, 


All of their Best Manufacture, of the Newest 
Patterns and Finish. 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, New York. 
AW ee Ps, 
IFFANY & CO 
A ¥ "9 

UNION SQUARE, 


Having removed to their New 
Store, now offer their entire im- 
portation for the Holidays—se- 
lected expressly for their open- 











GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most ‘Perfect Manufactory 
iu the United States. 


46,000 


Now 1n use. 


Ins, 
res) 





€ ? > JID S 4 
Dette Si Mei, snyp Opiate) Frdh yor 


v, ¢ Wrivc Sendulum Bed 
Z 





No other Musical Instrument ever obtamed the 
same popularity. 
Ge Send for Price-Lists. 
Address BUFFALO, N.Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


E.R. DURKEE & C0.’S 


CHALLENGE SAUCE 


filsfVy Diraduay 
. feu Fon 


4 
2. 
YOU CAN GETA ® 


L020 Pendulum Board 


PROM sny 
+ Bookseller, Stationer, 2 
ot © 
or Music Dealer, 4° 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
TO BE THE 
BEST AMERICAN SAUCE, 
AND 
SUPERIOR TO ANY ENGLISH. 
ty For enriching Gravies, and for im- 
@ parting a grateful relish and zest to 
Roast Meats, Steaks, Cutlets, Chops, 
Fish, Game, Salads, Cheese, and all 
made dishes. 


”) a 
ep Srxyts ° 


oO ji oo 

LEGAL LOM 4 pe 
HACIA UCI C177 Kierra 

CMtMittd hla CUNG He 7 


St: am Sop MUO 
STP LEAL 
“s GOGl . a 


Farnham, Gilbert & Co. 


BANKERS, 








Sold by Dealers in First-Class 
Groceries generally. 





MAsic LANTERNS and 
STEREOPTICONS 


Of every description, and the largest collection of 
Slides in the United States. Send for a Catalogue. 
W. MITCHELL McALLISTER 


728 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
WOOD 


HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
contains in every number one_com- 
plete prize story worth $100. Forty 










Eda agansnene Manotactorerot | haces of ather Matter” Year el Sold By Nowe 
&c., at Wholesale and Retail. Renae, ealers.at 10cts, per copy. Splendid Premiums. Spec- 
ing done in all its branches. Circ iio imen copy free. Address 8.8. WOOD, Newburgh, N.Y. 
and Price-Lists sent. P.O. Box 6794. eats ll al ite ‘eines 

: Stores: 6 John St., next B’dway: 71 ‘ 

Nassau S8t., cor. John. Paris Exposition Prize of 1867. 9g Wie wich p 

I ORSE CLIPPING. Adie’s Patent Machine, AND NOT WEAR OUT. 

A price $5, for sale at 151 Broadway Ask your watchniaker for it. Sample sent by mail 


© wanted JOHN MeCLURE J. 8. BIRCH & CO., 8 Maiden Lane. 


for DO cents. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





[December 17, 1870, 





| & 
| eARNEY. 


goLk MANUFACTU 
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3 Or 
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_<a0 


6ELEBRATED 
CLBB, RINK, 


>: 



















| To avoid FRAUD see | 
that the 


Club, $5. 
: NAMES OF 
Rink, $8. , BARNEY & BERRY 


Plated, $12, 


ON 
—_—— 


Every Foot Plate, | 
SIZES: 


Oy; Ladies, 8, 84, 9, 94 inches, 
oe Gentlemen, 10,103,11,114 « 





we _- 
wR” 
| 500 PAIRS SOLD IN 1865 
* USED BY ALL 1500 * 7 ve 
| . 4) aa 
| Professionals and Amateur Skaters. yd coh prs ee 
FOR SALE BY 15,000“ aa a 


Hardware and Skate Dealers 


EVERY WHERE. 


Every Pair Warranted, 





BISHOP & REIN, 
JEWELERS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
OFFER FOR SALE 


| DIAMONDS, EMERALDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, 


Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 


MOSAICS, 


and other 


| 
FINE JEWELRY and SILVERWARE. 
WATCHES ofall the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
Cockspur Street, London. 
We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 
CORAL JEWELRY. 


Hatter and Furrier, 
DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 


719 BROADWAY, New York Hotel. 
LADIES’ FINE FURS. 


Seal Sacques, #75, $90, $100. 


Astrakhan Sacques, #35, $45, $50. 
IMPORTER OF 


ENGLISH HATS FOR GENTLEMEN WEAR. 


a} N\A ason & Yamin 
_ New Srygles 


Cobmet Organs. 
‘Prices Reduced. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES free. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO..596 
\YIRK; 154 Tremont St., BOSTON. 


Ss’ EVANS’ 
a Prices 


FOR THE 


V 
'SNAVE vans’ 
V 






aoe 
Broadway, NEW 





Made 


FALL & WINTER 


A 
NW Clothing 
Ss’ IN NEW YORK. 


OVERCOATS. 
$10. $13. $13 50. $15. $16. $18. $20. H22. $23. $27. $28. 


REEFING JACKETS. 
, $6.00. $700. $800. $1000. $15 00. $1800. $22 00. 


WINTER SUITS. 
$18 00. $21 00. $23 00. $25. $27. $30. 


PANTS. 








| $1400. $16 50. 


' Fashionable Stripes, $6. $6 50. $7. $750. $8. $8 - 
4 


In Fancy Cassimeres, Doeskins, Beavers, &c., i 
GREAT VARIETY. 


PRICES that BEAT THE MARKET, at 
aeraee CLOTHING WAREHOUSE, 





role) 4 =e 
e YEAST, x 


POWDER ~ 
TRY IT, SOLD BY GROCERS. 


CHEST sr sh ? 
EME N KE os at 
Roapwar.* 


_»BOOTS &SHOES+ 


WOODWARD’S COUNTRY HOMES. 


150 Designs and Plans. 
ees £8 Postpaid. 
GEO, E., WOODWARD, 
Publisher, 191 Broadway, N. Y. 
New-Priced Cataiogque of all books 
on Architecture, Acriculture, and 
Field Sports, mailed free. 


GENTS WANTED (8225 A MONTR) by 
the AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 
| CHENE CO, BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


D 


“4 














2 








66 and 68 Fulton St,, New York, | 





UNRIVALED 


HOLIDAY 
NOVELTIES. 


House Coats, 
Dressing Robes, 


“Our Fritz,” 


“Chancellor,” 
“Monarch” 
Scarfs, 


Srylrsh and Fastronadbre, 
With an Immense Variety of 


HOSIERY, 
Kid, Backskin, Calfskin, Dogskin 
GLOVES, 


LINED AND UNLINED. 


SILK SUSPENDERS, 
INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Union Adams & Co,, 


637 Broadway. 





$500 Rewaxp is offered by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
|Catarrh Remedy for a case 
jof Catarrh which he can not 


leure. Sold by druggists, or 


= jsent by mail for “0 cents. 
A pamphlet on Catarrh free. 


Address Dr. R. V. Pumecs, 
No. 133 Seneca Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 





cum WAVENED nine wr cien 


NEW YPRE WATFH FP. 
ane THE BEST § CHEAPEST: 
Factory, Sprig, Mas. 


TANTED—AGENTS ($20 r day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the tnder-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ; Chicago, Ill. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


“WADE’S DOUBLE INDEX 


Finds any Name in a moment. Cloth, 232 pp. Post- 
paid for $1 75. Circular free. Address 
A. B. WADE, Sonth Bend, Ind. 


Asx To Szz Tuem. 


POLLAK & SON, 
Mannfacturers of 
Genuine MEERSCHAUM_ GOODS. 
Ambers, Repairing and Botting. 
Retai] Store, 27 John 9 
middle of the block. 
Send for Circular. 





GENTS AND CANVASSERS, address the Aeme 
Linen Marker Co., 33 Barclay St., N. Y., for circu- 
lars, samples, and particulars of a new and ingenious 
little instrument for marking clothing, cards, &¢., su- 
perior to any thing ever invented for the purpose. 





AGENTS, $100 a week and $25,000 in 


{ cash prizes. Information free. 
Address Amrrican Boog Co., 
MALE & FEMALE. 


Box 5073, New York. 
MEDIKONES —What are they? A new and 
* remarkable discovery of vital 
importance to all. Book sent free. Address or call on 
Drs. WELLS & STELL, 37 West 2ist St., N. Y. City. 

















TAMMERING cured by Bates’ Appliances. For de- 
scription, address Simpson & Co., Box 5076, N. Y. 





